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(1) Psychological definitions of “sentiment” and “religious sentiment.” (2) 
Ethical aspects of the religious sentiment—its relation to the virtues, its rationalization 
as the virtue of reverence. (3) Psychological definitions of righteousness, temptation, 
sin, repentance, forgiveness, atonement, original sin, grace, etc. (4) Is the religious 
sentiment and its virtue of reverence a logical rationalization, or a pseudo- 
rationalization ? 


Perhaps the most important conception for the contem- 
porary student of religion that has been developed in recent 


psychology is the doctrine of the sentiment. It will be the 


purpose of this paper to indicate certain of the psychological, 
ethical, and theological aspects of this conception that are of 


special interest for the philosophy of religion. 
I 


Following the example of Professor William McDougall, 
the writer has in the past defined a sentiment as an organization 


of instincts (and their emotions) about a specific object. He 
still believes this to be the case. But those who do not share 
this conviction need not on that account to disagree on the 


* An earlier draft of this paper, with a different title, was read at the annual 
meeting of the Theological Society at Union Theological Seminary last April. In 
revision the writer has profited by the discussion on that occasion. The positions 
advanced in this paper regarding instincts, sentiments, virtues, etc., are a further 
development and in no sense a modification or retraction of positions taken in various 
articles published in the Philosophical Review from 1913 to 1918, and stated in a more 
popular form in the writer’s Student’s Philosophy of Religion. 

2 An Introduction to Social Psychology, An Outline of Psychology, etc. 
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points raised in this paper. Many important aspects of the 
religious sentiment are independent of any particular position 
regarding the instincts. It is surely desirable for the student 
of religion to develop his conceptions so far as he can before 
committing himself to any specific position in the present 
controversy regarding the instincts. And those who, like 
the writer, have already definitely committed themselves will 
find it profitable to see how far they can agree with those 
whose views in this controversy are different. 

The writer desires not to be misunderstood. He is not 
seeking to ignore the fierceness of the present controversy, 
nor to belittle its importance. The controversy is extremely 
hot. There are those who wish to abandon the conception 
of instincts altogether. Others, like Professor John Dewey,’ 
admit the existence of instincts, but assign to them a very 
subordinate réle in human conduct. Still others virtually 
identify instincts with reflexes, and find their number legion. 
At the other extreme are those who would reduce all instincts 
to a single impulse—self-preservation, or libido or l’élan vital, 
or what not. All the positions just mentioned seem to the 
writer quite wrong. Moreover, exceedingly vital consequences 
for ethics and religion are involved in this controversy, and 
it cannot long be ignored.’ But there is so much on which 
we ought to be able to agree without going into this dis- 
cussion that it seems best, in a brief paper like this, to try to 
build upon common ground. 

Let us, therefore, define a sentiment as an organization, 
with reference to some object, of the most persistent, powerful, 

* Human Nature and Conduct. 

2 Professor William McDougall cites, and in the writer’s opinion refutes, the 
advocates of these positions in an article, ““The Use and Abuse of Instincts in Social 
Psychology,” in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XIV, 285-333. A 
more recent attack on instincts has been advanced by Professor C. C. Josey, The 
Social Philosophy of Instinct. 

3A comparison of Professor Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct with Professor 


McDougall’s Ethics and Some Modern World Problems and Is America Safe for Democ- 
racy? will convince anybody of this. 
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and recurring impulses. We need not decide whether such 
impulses are instincts that have come down to us from our 
animal ancestry, or whether they are habits that are early 
acquired in the lifetime of each individual. Either alternative 
would be compatible with the conclusions of this paper. 
In any case, it will be understood that the impulses organized 
in the religious sentiment are unusually deep-seated, persistent, 
and recurring. Our list of these impulses will be the list of 
primary instincts given by Professor McDougall in his Outline 
of Psychology The list is as follows, if we do not trouble 
to distinguish between the instinct and its emotion, borrowing 
whichever term is most familiar: fear (including prudence), 
pugnacity, disgust, tender emotion, sex, curiosity, self- 
abasement, self-assertion, gregariousness, hunger, acquisi- 
tiveness, and constructiveness. Can we not all agree that 
whether Professor McDougall is right in calling these impulses 
instincts, or whether they are habits, in any event they are 
unusually deep-seated, persistent, and recurring impulses 
that largely determine the direction of human conduct ? Must 
not all efforts to remake human nature seriously take them into 
account? Must not therefore the main effort of the religious 
educator be to rationalize and socialize these impulses ? 

No sentiment is devoid of cognition, conation, or affection. 
All sentiments, being directed toward objects, obviously must 
be cognitive, and include conscious and coconscious percepts, 
images, ideas, and concepts, both true and false. All senti- 
ments involve desire and aversion, and prompt toward activity 
of some kind. And all sentiments deeply involve feeling and 
emotion. No man can feel indifferent in a situation affecting 
objects that he loves, hates, or respects. And all sentiments, 
the writer believes, can be loosely classified as coming under 
the general heads of love, hatred, and respect. Some senti- 
ments, such as one’s attitude toward his wife and children, 
toward his vocation in life, toward his country, and toward 


P3448: 
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his God, involve complicated and highly integrated systems 
of lesser sentiments of love, hate, and respect. 

The question whether the terms ‘sentiment’ and 
“complex” are synonymous need not greatly concern us. 
“Sentiment,” as Mr. Shand very pertinently points out, has 
undergone fewer divergencies of meaning in its longer use as 
a technical term.' “Complex” seems to be usually employed 
to designate a mental system that has become partly dissoci- 
ated, or in some other way pathological, and chief emphasis 
is put upon its cognitive aspects. Perhaps it would do to say 
that all sentiments that are pathological from a therapeutic 
standpoint are ‘‘complexes” while other sentiments are not. 
At any rate, for normal psychology, ‘“‘sentiment”’ is much the 
happier term. 

A man’s sentiments go to make up his character. They 
constitute the man himself. However, not all sentiments 
are equally significant in determining his character, though 
all have some influence. We might imagine an individual 
man possessing all of the following sentiments, and consider 
their relative significance for his biographer: marked love of 
golf, of a pet dog, and of his wife; intense disgust at afternoon 
tea and at intellectual dishonesty; high respect for skill in 
baseball and for skill in scientific research. But a man’s 
ruling sentiments constitute his character and determine 
whether he is a man of integrity, or a liar, a hypocrite, and a 
thief. 

It will not be necessary for the purposes of this paper to 
distinguish between a man’s sentiments and his self. His 
sentiments, taken collectively, are his self. We must not 
forget, though, that an organic whole is more than the sum of 
the parts that constitute it. The self as a whole is not a mere 
summation of the sentiments. A man’s self does much to 
determine what sentiments he has, how they are interrelated, 
how they express themselves, to what extent and in what 


t British Journal of Psychology (General Section), XIII, 125. 
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ways new sentiments shall be permitted to develop. However, 
the self is no external soul that enters from without and, 
like a deus ex machina, descends upon the sentiments, and 
regulates them. The self simply is the sentiments taken 
together in whatever organic unity they have achieved. There 
never is perfect unity within the self, at least among mortal 
men. 

The religious sentiment is an organization of a man’s deeper 
impulses about an object that he believes to be superhuman—an 
object external to him and to other men, not completely to 
be identified with physical nature in its purely mechanical 
aspects. For the Christian, this object is God. Associated 
with God in the Christian’s mind are subordinate objects to 
which his religious sentiment is deeply attached. These vary 
somewhat with the form of Christianity which he professes. 
They may include the Bible, the church, the sacraments, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the saints, his guardian angel. To 
Christians who do not believe that Christ is God, Jesus is the 
chief of these subordinate objects. Through the help of God, 
and the instrumentality of whichever of these subordinate 
objects his particular form of Christianity recognizes, he seeks 
the conservation of spiritual values. 

The psychology of the Christian religious sentiment is 
now well known, in its principal outlines. The growth of the 
sentiment begins, more or less subconsciously, in childhood, 
but normally plays no conspicuous réle until sometime in 
adolescence. The sentiment should then awaken and become 
self-conscious, and so effect a thorough transformation in the 
entire attitude toward life. The form that this awakening 
ought to take depends, as Professor G. A. Coe’ and others 
have shown, upon the peculiar temperament of the individual. 
In some cases it is normally a sudden conversion due to a 


t Chiefly in the Spiritual Life. Professor Coe now believes (if the writer correctly 
followed his speech in the discussion of this paper, see footnote 1, p. 449, above) that the 
religious sentiment has a larger conscious growth in childhood, and that the changes 
in adolescence are accordingly less pronounced. , 
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violent upheaval from the subconscious; but usually it ought 
to be a gradual and joyful growth, free from mental struggles 
or convulsions of any kind. Unfortunately, not all Christian 
clergymen even yet have learned to allow this development 
to come naturally and spontaneously. Revivalists still tamper 
with the adolescent mind, and attempt to force a spectac- 
ular “conversion” in accordance with sectarian traditions. 
Liberals, one suspects, are more liable to err on the opposite 
side. Fearful of forcing the issue, they perhaps do not take 
sufficient pains to assure that the sentiment is thoroughly 
brought to self-consciousness in the mind of the adolescent, 
and so made an integral and dominating constituent of his 


character. 
II 


Let us now pass to considerations of ethics. The chief 
sentiments with which ethics is concerned are the virtues. 
Aristotle has taught us that a virtue is a habit permanently 
formed in a person’s character, and that this habit is rational 
and social. No virtue is innate. A virtue is always an 
acquired habit, and one acquired with difficulty. It is acquired 
in the effort on the part of the individual to meet social demands 
and ideals. What a man believes that he ought to love, hate, 
and respect, and how he ought to act in consequence, depends 
in large part on the moral tradition. But it does not wholly 
depend on this; for if it did, all men in any given social environ- 
ment would be more alike in their virtues than they are. They 
could only differ in degree. The fact is that the individual 
largely forms his virtues in accordance with what he selects 
from the moral tradition, and honestly seeks to cultivate and 
make his own. Everyone is in some measure the architect of 
his own character. 

How many virtues are there? Classifications must be 
somewhat arbitrary, of course. For most moral problems it 
will prove sufficient to recognize eight: wisdom, courage, 
temperance, justice, love (including friendship and benevo- 
lence), economy, loyalty, and respect or reverence. Each of 
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these virtues is a sentiment that has for its purpose the social 
and rational control and direction of one or more deep-seated and 
persistent impulses, in response to the demands of the whole 
self. 

Wisdom implies the socially and rationally directed expres- 
sion of the impulse to curiosity, the will to know; courage, 
of the pugnacious or competitive impulse; temperance, of the 
more appetitive impulses; love, of the parental, sex, and 
gregarious impulses; economy, of the impulses of acquisition, 
prudence, construction, and self-assertion; loyalty, of the 
gregarious impulse in its wider manifestations including 
consciousness of the various groups to which one belongs. 
Justice begins in primitive men and modern children as a 
sentiment controlling and harmonizing the pugnacious and 
gregarious impulses in situations where they happen to come 
into conflict; it ultimately should become a virtue that controls 
all social contacts that do not fall within the more intimate 
relations of the family and close personal friendships. 

The virtue of reverence begins as the simple virtue of respect. 
The virtue of respect is the rationally and socially controlled 
sentiment of respect. In other words, respect, as a virtue, 
is the moral control of the impulses of self-assertion and self- 
abasement. Thus understood, respect is proper regard for 
one’s self. It implies that a man should not think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, but that he should think 
soberly, in the words of the apostle. It is applied to other 
persons contemporaneously with its application to one’s 
self. Social psychology has long taught us that we learn to 
know ourselves through knowing others, quite as much as 
we learn to know others through self-knowledge. So, to 
respect one’s self virtuously means to respect others as well. 
The best statement of the principle on which conduct in accord- 
ance with this virtue is based, is Kant’s formulation of the 
categorical imperative as the obligation to regard humanity, 
whether in one’s self or in others, as an end and never as mere 
means. 
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The extension of the virtue of respect to a transcendent 
object, God, leads to several modifications. The virtuous 
sentiment of respect now includes awe and gratitude—complex 
emotions that Professor McDougall has analyzed in a famous 
passage in the Social Psychology.‘ Within the sentiment 
thus modified are clearly included fear, wonder, mystic rapture, 
and self-effacing love. So we give the virtue a new name, 
and call it reverence. In the case of the saint or other deeply 
religious person, the virtue of reverence is the richest of all 
the virtues in intension and extension, whether considered 
cognitively, conatively, or affectively. At the other extreme 
from the saint are those persons (some of whom are morally 
upright, and more of whom are not) in whom the virtue of 
respect has never been developed into reverence, by the 
extension of the sentiment of respect to a transcendent object. 
For such persons, respect for one’s self and one’s ideals, and those 
of other persons suffices. Most of us fall somewhere between 
these two extremes. The virtue of reverence exists in us, 
but it does not include all our other virtues in a single system. 
For the ordinary layman, the distinction between the sacred 
and the secular is very much in evidence. 

We therefore perceive the relation of modern religion to 
ethics. If, in the pursuit of the moral life, and cultivation of 
the virtues, one seeks the dynamic reinforcement of religion, 
the sentiment of respect becomes attached to God as its object, 
and develops into the virtue of reverence. The religious 
sentiment therefore becomes a powerful sanction to the moral 
life. Under such circumstances the religious sentiment tends 
to include others in its system. Only in the case of the saint or 
other deeply religious person does it wholly succeed in doing so. 

Ought the religious sentiment to include all others? Only 
on condition that the religious sentiment becomes the virtue 
of reverence. For it must be observed that not all deeply 
religious persons are saints. Some of them are bigots and fanat- 


«Pp. 128-34 (fourteenth edition). 
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ics. This is because the religious sentiment as such is not 
necessarily a virtue. We have seen that a virtue is a sentiment 
rationally directed in harmony with other impulses and senti- 
ments so as to promote the highest welfare of the individual 
self. And as the individual self is profoundly social, it follows 
that a sentiment to become a virtue must be socialized. So 
it is clear that some persons have religious sentiments that 
could more properly be called vices than virtues. This is 
obviously true of all those unfortunates whose conceptions of 
God and religion in general have not kept pace with modern 
scientific and social progress, so that the religious sentiment 
is a check upon their social usefulness, and narrows their 
outlook upon life. From an ethical standpoint, therefore, 
it is not merely a problem how to propagate the religious 
sentiment most effectively, but how to rationalize and socialize 
it into the virtue of reverence, so that he who acquires it will 
gain a genuine enrichment of character that will make him 
happier and more useful in his generation. 

Can we say that “religion should include the whole of life’ ? 
Yes, if this means that the religious sentiment as the virtue 
of reverence shall synthesize all other sentiments in an organic 
unity. Reverence must then become inclusive of all other 
virtues. This implies that the conception of God, the object 
of the religious sentiment, must at once be so comprehensive 
that it will aid in the conservation of all values now known, 
and so flexible that it will embrace all values that future progress 
shall discover. God must be understood to be more conserva- 
tive than any man in preserving what is precious in the past, 
and more radical than any man in seeking the acquisition of 
all good that has not yet been attained. In inculcating the 
virtue of reverence in the child and adolescent, the religious 
teacher must make it clear that the reverent person is also 
wise, courageous, temperate, just, loving and benevolent, 
economical, and loyal; and that no person is fully reverent 
who is deficient in any one of the subordinate virtues. 
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III 

In the light of this ethical and psychological analysis, 
possibly fresh light can be thrown on several time-honored 
theological conceptions. Perhaps that is claiming too much— 
it may be impossible to say anything new on these conceptions 
that is also true. But, at least, it may be possible to bring 
out the old truths in a psychological terminology that may be 
in some ways suggestive. At any rate, the writer submits 
the following definitions for whatever they may be worth. 

Righteousness and holiness, as applied to man, may be 
identified with reverence, and understood to imply a co- 
ordination of all the sentiments in a harmonious self subject 
to a comprehensive and growing religious sentiment directed 
toward God. 

Temptation denotes the presence of a refractory impulse 
that threatens to break down this co-ordination, and so to 
destroy righteousness, and bring the self out of harmony with 
God. 

Sin is an act prompted by such a refractory impulse. A 
single sinful act does not make a man unrighteous any more 
than a swallow makes a summer; nor does a single good act 
make a man righteous. On this Aristotle was wiser than the 
Stoics and Calvin. 

A “state of sin’’ is a chronic condition in which sins are 
frequently committed. The members are in constant war 
with one another; that is, many refractory impulses are assert- 
ing themselves and breaking down whatever unity in the 
self with reference to God now exists, and preventing the 
achievement of closer unity. 

Repentance is the overt conscious recognition of and regret 
for sin, and the desire for a reunited self, that is, for a righteous 
or reverent self in harmony with God, the object of the religious 
sentiment. 

Forgiveness connotes the reconciliation of the conflict. 


The refractory impulse has been repressed, sublimated, or 
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in some other way disposed of, so that the self is again reunited 
with God. 

Atonement refers to cases where the reconciliation of all 
the impulses within the self has been effected through the 
love and sacrifice of another person, so that the self is again 
brought into harmony with God. 

Original sin exists because human impulses do not natively 
and spontaneously develop into sentiments that are virtues, 
but often into sentiments that are vices; so that it is only 
through persistent effort on the part of the individual assisted 
by others that virtues are acquired. 

Grace, effectual calling, and like expressions, call attention 
to the influence of God, the object of the religious sentiment, 
in bringing about the acquisition of virtues. 

IV 

The object of the religious sentiment in the case of the 
Christian, as we have seen, is God. What marks off religious 
from non-religious morality is that while the moral person 


may cultivate all the virtues (except reverence) and seek 


unity in his life, and may realize that to do this he must serve 
and co-operate with his fellow-men in pursuit of a common 


good, he does not seek the aid of God in this endeavor. He 
relies, as it is said, on his own strength alone. The religious 
man, on the contrary, seeks the aid of God in the cultivation 
of virtues. And God is a Being that is believed to be in some 
sense transcendent, external, as well as immanent: he does 
not merely exist in human minds. 

The psychology of religion forces upon us an acute question. 
Does God really exist, in this transcendent, external sense ? 
Or is he a “‘rationalization”’ in an illogical sense—an attempt 
to disguise from ourselves and others the real motives to our 
conduct? This use of the word “rationalization” is to be 
regretted. What the psychologists mean by it is clear enough, 


and lamentably common enough. But in this paper we shall 
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hereafter call such unjustified employment of reasoning 
“oseudo-rationalization,”’ to distinguish it from rationalizations 
confirmed by scientific and other sound empirica) evidence. 
The question then is whether the belief in God is a warrantable 
logical rationalization, by which man discovers a Being that 
really exists, or a fallacious pseudo-rationalization by which 
he projects into external reality a figment of his own 
imagination. 

The psychologist is quite right in raising this question. 
But the present writer does not see how the psychologist 
can answer it. All the facts of religious experience, so far 
as the psychologist can deal with them, might be interpreted 
to be projections from within the conscious and subconscious 
resources of the organism. ‘The awakening of the religious 
sentiment in adolescence, the changes in mental attitude that 
come from prayer, in fact all the changes wrought in the 
individual, as he subjectively supposes, through God, might 
be interpreted to be irruptions into consciousness from the 
reserve powers of the organism, so vividly portrayed by 
William James in The Energies of Men. On the other hand, 
the phenomena of religious experience described by the psycho!- 
ogists force no such interpretation upon us. Ii there be a God 
in the universe, who is both transcendent and immanent, 
he would be bound to reveal himself to men through the normal 
operations of their subconscious processes. On this hypoth- 
esis the phenomena of religious experience would be precisely 
what they are upon the other hypothesis. 


li God be a subjective delusion, only pragmatically real 


and useful, he is at Jeast essentia) for the development of 


the religious sentiment, and its socialization and pseudo- 


rationalization into the virtue of reverence. On the other 


hand, if God be a genuine, objective rationalization, if he 


exist realistically in his own right, trust in him and worship of 
him are indispensable for the cultivation of reverence. 
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How can we answer this question, for which there is no 
psychologica) evidence? The psychology of religion can at 
jeast make clear to us what kind of a God must really exist, 
if religious experience may be classified as a true rationalization, 
and not as a pseudo-rationalization, The God that must 
really exist must be powerful enough in physical and human 
nature so that he can actually come to human aid when 
men call upon him in sincerity. Perhaps it would be all the 
better if it could be shown that he possesses all the qualities 
of omnipotence, omniscience, and other forms of absoluteness 
that were attributed to him in the age when it was customary 
eulogistically to bestow similar titles on the Byzantine 
emperors, However, all that is actually indispensable along 
these lines, in order to save the religious sentiment from the 
stigma of pseudo-rationalization ts that he transcends humanity 
in wisdom and power so vastly that men may confidently 
turn to him for support with the rational assurance that the 
reinforcement that they experience when they pray and receive 
the sacraments has actually come from him. Moreover, 
God as the object of the religious sentiment is necessarily 
conceived of as in some sense personal, else he could not be 
the Alier of prayer; it must be that he, as a personal Being, 
hears men when they pray to him, and answers their prayers. 
It would be impossible for the religious man—at least if he is 
a Christian—to love and trust and pray to an Absolute or 
Ens kealissimum that so completely transcended human 
personality as to exclude the possibility of human intercourse 
with him. 

So the indispensable minimum that the philosophy of 
religion must seek to establish in order to protect the good 
name of the religious sentiment and its virtue of reverence, and 
to save them from the stigma of pseudo-rationalization is 
quite simple. There must actually be in the universe a Power 
that makes for righteousness that is sufficiently persona) so 
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that men can actua)ly enter into co)loquy with him, and suff- 
ciently wise, good, and powerful so that he actually comes to 
their aid in the ways that men know that as a matter of empir- 
ical fact they do get help from their religious experiences. That 
is all, absolutely all, that needs to be established. No attri- 
butes of infinity—except perhaps in space and time—are 
indispensable. The absolutistic and honorific titles of the 
creeds claim more than this minimum. It may be well to 
claim more than the minimum, of course, if the extra claims 
can be shown to be at least probable, and not to raise more 
diffcnlties—in connection with the problem of evil, for instance 
—than they solve. But the minimum is sufficient to save the 
good name of the religious sentiment and its virtue of reverence. 
And in an age of doubt and perplexity like ours, would it not 
be wiser to stick to the minimum, to make it clear that this 
minimum is all of which a man needs to be convinced in order 
to accept and practice religion? Ought not works of super- 
erogation in the realm of apologetics to be postponed to some 
future age of faith? 

Yhere is not space to go into philosophical arguments 
for the existence of God. Besides, the writer has gone into 
these, to the best of his knowledge and ability, elsewhere.’ 
Perhaps he can claim that this paper has in some measure 
been constructive in having indicated the nature of the religious 
sentiment, its relation to the mora) life, and the minima) attri- 
butes that God, as object of the religious sentiment, must be 
shown to possess. 

However, the writer cannot deny himself a brief observation 
on this side of the matter. The philosophical defense of the 
existence of God in our generation is not to be found in an 
attack upon the natural and social sciences, or an attempt to 
limit their scope. It would seem impertinent for a philosopher 
or theologian in our day to say to a scientist: “Science deals 
with phenomena, it cannot penetrate to the real; with all 


tA Student's Philosophy of Religion, chaps. xviii, xix. 
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your laboratories and experiments you can only know what 
you can weigh and measure and count. But I, by the sheer 
exercise of my logic, can examine, criticize and set aside the 
fundamental presuppositions of the sciences, and without 
deigning to weigh or measure or count anything, I can reason 
myself right into the very heart of reality.” Kant, who built 
his Critiques upon the available sciences of his time, which 
were only two—mathematics and physics—could plausibly 
conclude that, with the range of knowledge so slight, faith 
might erect her postulates with the assurance that if science 
could never confirm them, it at least could never refute them, 
But now that the general course of evolution in all its broad 
outlines has been opened before us in astronomy, geology, 
biology, and the socia) sciences, and that psychology has been 
able to dissect the very processes of religious experience them- 
selves, any argument that begins by pushing aside scientific 
conclusions and probabilities is bound to be classified as a 
pseudo-rationalization. 

Two alternatives ought particularly to appeal to the 
contemporary philosopher who wishes to find rational and 
not pseudo-rational evidence in favor of the reality of the 
object of the religious sentiment, although of course there are 
other possibilities. He may follow the restrained speculative 
idealism of men like Bosanquet and Pringle-Pattison, who 
cheerfully accept the established results and probable implica- 
tions of science, and incorporate them in a wider outlook. 
Or, and this seems to be the more hopeful course today, he 
may follow Lioyd Morgan into the camp of the realists, and 
discover in the course of Emergent Evolution the presence 
of a God who is bringing into existence the higher spiritual 


values. 








SYNCRETISM IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
PERIOD AND IN PRESENT-DAY INDIA‘ 


W. D. SCHERMERHORN 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


This article sketches the interaction of religions in the Mediterranean world in 
which Christianity was involved; sets over against this survey a description of the 
converging elements of the religious life of modern India and asks: ‘‘ Will the Christian 
movement in India be like the Christian movement in the Roman Empire? Will the 
time come when the two classes are so nearly alike in sympathy and purpose that a man 
can pass from the one to the other without serious shock and thus the multitudes flock 
into the Christian church? Or will Christianity suffer the fate of Buddhism and be 
absorbed ?”’ 


I. THE EARLY PERIOD OF CHRISTIANITY 


The time of the opening of the Christian Era was one of 
pronounced syncretization. Greece, Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, 
Persia, and Palestine were all mingling in a way which gave 
ample opportunity for assimilation, each from the other. 
Under the hand of Rome, with its shifting of populations in 
trade, war, travel, and study, the whole world, thus governed, 
became acquainted with what was best and worst everywhere 
else. 

The culture of the Empire became an eclectic one. Nothing 
was “pure” in the original sense. The faithful men of each 
old tradition regretted that that which was precious to them 
had been diluted. The Greek language and letters were 
vulgarized. The old Roman gods were in transition. The 
philosophies of Greece had been ‘“‘warmed”’ by the incoming 
of Eastern tides of thought. The dramatic and ecstatic 
aspects of the Mysteries were giving place to more measured 
and semi-rationalized forms of worship. 

The advent of Christianity was an added feature of this 
mingling of differing ideas and ideals. In all other aspects of the 
movement it had been “give and take.”’ With Christianity 

« A paper read before the Church History Club of Chicago, April 8, 1924. 
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it was to fare no differently. One of the most difficult problems 
in the history of the first three centuries of the Christian Era 
is the attempt to tell what was derived from Christianity by 
the culture and religions of this time. Resemblances in 
doctrine and ideals can be accounted for in at least four ways: 
(1) They are from Christianity, and taken over by the older 
culture and religion. (2) They were assimilated by Christi- 
anity from its environment. (3) Both got it from some common 
older source. (4) Resemblances sprang up independently, in 
each group. Doubtless there is some truth in each contention. 
It seems improbable, however, that there could have been a 
very large contribution on the part of the Christian movement 
to its contemporaries. It was relatively small, and, being new, 
was itself in process of formation. The number of Christians 
going from the church into the other faiths was negligible, and 
other influences probably did not accomplish much in transfer- 
ence in this direction. 

The place where we come upon ground which is quite 
certain is the relation of Gnosticism to Christianity. Harnack 
has called Gnosticism ‘‘the acute Hellenization of Christianity.” 
Certain of its sects might also well be called ‘the acute Chris- 
tianization of Hellenism.” The Gnostic thinkers found a group 
of concepts in Christianity which were easily usable, and they 
moved into the Christian group, feeling that they had discovered 
true kinsmen. Such terms as Pater, Charis, Nous, Zoe, 
Aletheia, Ecclesia, Paracletos, Pistis, Elpis, Agape, Sophia, 
Christos, Pneuma Hagion, and others were the stones of which 
the bridge across from one to the other was built. Doubtless 
at first the Christians were delighted to have so fine an indorse- 
ment from so scholarly and eminently respectable a class. 
Later they found to their consternation that these people who 
were in the church and who were using the Christian Scriptures 
(as well as offering some of their own) were undermining the 
whole Christian structure. 

When we come to consider the culture which came across 
from the environing religions to Christianity, again we are 
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in difficulty, for almost any proposition made can either be 
located in Judaism, and therefore derived from it as an orthodox 
source, or else regarded as a “logical consequent” of some 
earlier Christian truth, and therefore acquired by independent 
rather than by assimilative processes. 

Christianity had a very rapid growth. Its increase, after 
the first generation, was almost wholly from gentile sources. 
These Gentiles were not without religious connections before 
becoming converted to Christianity. Coming into the Chris- 
tian movement, and making use of words and ideas which 
were common both to their old faith and to Christianity, they 
would, by reason of their old habit, give to any term a meaning 
as much in common with their old view as with the new. 
There are very many standard features of early Christianity 
which were either taken from these other religions, or else 
being already present were caused to grow and flourish under 
the influence of the new convert with his relish for these things. 

To attempt to illustrate: It is doubtful if the doctrine of 
the Trinity would have been definitely formulated if Christi- 
anity had stayed in its early Palestinian environment. ‘The 
worship of Christ as God would possibly have been established 
with difficulty on Palestinian soil. The ideas of new birth, 
of mystical union with the Deity, of revelation (in the sense of 
Gnosis) of the sacramental value of the memorial meal and 
of the ritual washing, of blood-redemption, of the ‘‘ Mother of 
God,” of a celibate sanctity above that of other mortals, 
of the flesh as the dwelling-place, or occasion of sin—these 
were certainly all heightened by contact with contemporary 
pagan religions, and by reason of similar ideas in those 
religions made the transition for those converted to Chris- 
tianity an easy matter. 

Christians in response to, and under the tutelage of, a Gentile 
environment evolved an interpretation of religious experience along the 
lines and in the language of the thought-world which constituted for 
Gentiles the realm of greatest reality. 


t Case, Environment of Early Christianity, pp. 189-90. 
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Christianity came to put stress upon the chief values which 
the pagan religions had been seeking to inculcate. It, like 
them, was a religion of redemption, but with a Savior more 
truly historical, and with evidences of achievement much 
stronger than the other religions of mythical dying-and-rising 
gods. 

In the meantime, the action and interaction of the pagan 
faiths tended to give comprehensiveness. 

Their union constituted a pantheistic religion of the deified world. 
From coarse fetichism and savage superstition the learned priests of the 
Asian cults gradually produced a system of metaphysics and eschatology. 
.... This religion was no longer like that of ancient Rome, a mere 
collection of propitiatory and expiatory rites performed by citizens for 
the good of the state; it pretended to offer to all men a world conception 
which gave rise to a rule of conduct and placed the end of existence 
in a future life. It was more unlike the worship which Augustus had 
sought to strengthen than the Christianity against which he had 
contended. ‘The two opposed creeds moved in the same intellectual 
level and moral sphere, and one could actually pass from the one to the 
other without any great shock or interruption. .... The Roman 
aristocracy, which had remained faithful to the gods of their ancestors, 
did not have a mentality or morality very different from that of Christi- 
anity of their time. The religious and mystical spirit of the Orient 
had slowly overcome the social organism, and prepared all nations to 
unite in the bosom of a universal church.! 


The syncretism of the first three centuries had so worked its 
way through the pagan faiths, on the one hand, and so fully 
colored the Christian religion, on the other, that it was no 
great change in the Roman Empire when Christianity became 
a state religion and the people of the Empire were expected to 
conform. 

II. SYNCRETISM IN PRESENT-DAY INDIA 

India has been the home of many and different civilizations. 
The aboriginal hill tribes were crowded down into the southern 
end of the peninsula by successive incursions of Aryan stock, 
coming down from the table-lands of the northwest. When the 


‘Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, pp. 210-11. 
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Aryan civilization was established there came the Moslem 
conquests. Following this came the period of the traders 
British, Portuguese, French, Danish, and Dutch. Then was 
established a European civilization, with English as_ the 
language of all high schools and universities; the building of 
railroads and systems of irrigation, telegraphs and wireless; 
the marching of armies; and the final going-out of about a 
million Indian soldiers to the Great War and their return as 
the pilgrims returned from the Crusades, happy to be back at 
home but eager to see great changes. 

Each new shift in civilization has seen religious changes. 
The simple animism of the aborigines gave way where the 
Aryan came in with his worship of the elements. The more 
carefully developed Brahmanism followed with its systematized 
doctrine, eventuating in the conglomerate of Hinduism. 
Buddhism, like Hinduism, was native to India. Buddhism de- 
veloped into a world-religion, and went out into Burma, China, 
Korea, and Japan. It was absorbed into Hinduism in India 
proper, making some changes, of course, in the Hindu philoso- 
phy. Then came the Mohammedan conquest. By profession, 
Islam neither gave nor took from other religions. But anyone 
who has seen the Mohammedanism of the Indian villages knows 
how fully they have taken over many of the practices of their 
neighboring Hindu cult. There grew up also the lesser faiths 
of the Sikhs and Jains. Jews and Parsis came in. Then, 
with a mighty impulse, modern Christianity came. There 
had already been in southern India since the sixth century the 
Nestorian type. The Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
forms of the Christian faith now made their contribution. 
What happened religiously in India? We wish to trace, in 
part, the interaction between Hindu and Christian. 

We shall first study the influence of Christianity upon 
Hinduism, and then the influence of Hinduism upon Christi- 
anity. There have been, roughly speaking, two classes of 


missionaries in India. The one class found Hinduism to be 
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the “very sink of iniquity,” and said so as often as opportunity 
was offered. The other class spent their time either in con- 
structively presenting Christ or in trying faithfully and sympa- 
thetically to understand the systems which served the religious 
longing of this great people. The first group made converts 
largely from a more servile type, and were not very effective 
with the educated classes, whom they occasionally endeavored 
to reach. The second group of missionaries were also successful 
among the lowly, and enrolled multitudes in the churches which 
they established. ‘They also evangelized a large number who 
never formally confessed Christ. There gradually grew up 
this large class who were certainly inquiring about Christianity, 
even accepting Christ as Savior, but outside of any Christian 
census enrolment. They were still Hindus, in the sense that 
they did not want to follow a foreigner nor to renounce their 
ancient heritage. 

Some from this class were the founders of the first important 
organized Hindu movement in the direction of Christianity— 
the “Brahmo Samaj.” This society was established by Ram 
Mohan Roy in 1815. It is significant that one of his early 
tracts was called: ‘‘The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace 
and Happiness.”” This movement was distinctly theistic, and 
while Christian in spirit, yet has always counted itself truly 
Indian and Hindu. It has, from the first, encouraged a mystical 
and highly ethical type of religious life. As an example of its 
mysticism, take this extract from the Preface of Mozoomdar’s 
Oriental Christ, pp. 10-12: 

I have repeatedly had painful periods of spiritual isolation. During 


such seasons I had the sympathy of friends, and sought my God alone. 
But one of the severest trials was at the time to which I make allusion. 
I was almost alone in Calcutta. My inward trials and travails had 
already reached a crisis. I was meditating on the state of my soul, 
and on the curve of all spiritual wretchedness, the brightness and peace 
unknown to me, which was the lot of God’s children. I prayed and 
besought heaven. I cried and shed hot tears. It might be said I was 


almost in a state of trance. Suddenly, it seemed to me, let me own it was 
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revealed to me, that close to me there was a holier, more blessed, most 
loving personality upon which I might rest my troubled head. Jesus lay 
discovered in my heart as a strange, human, kindred love; as a repose, a 
sympathetic consolation, an unpurchased treasure, to which I was freely 
invited. The response of my nature was unhesitating and immediate. 
Jesus, from that day, became a reality upon whom [I might lean. It was 
an impulse then, a flood of light, Jove and consolation, It is no longer 
an impulse now. It isa faith and a principle; it is an experience verified 


by a thousand trials. 


A somewhat Jess radical departure from Hinduism, yet 
decidedly Christian in its mysticism, is the “ Prarthana Samaj.” 
It was organized in Bombay in 1867. As illustrative of its 
type, I shall instance a fragment from an anonymous writer, 
taken from C. F. Andrews’ Renaissance in India: 

With two dear friends [ had been out for a walk and we had been 
discussing religious problems with animation when we had to turn back, 
drenched through with the rain. .... When [ reached my home again 
the rain had ceased, and with it the thunder and lightning. ‘The earth 
drank in the nectar of the showers. There was a life-giving coolness and 
freshness in the night’s breeze. And as, before retiring to rest, I sat 
with bowed head in supplication to the Supreme, and was thinking what 
] should say by way of prayer, somehow the words uttered by the Master 
oi old, to serve as a light to Life’s journey, came spontaneously to my lips, 
- ¢ « a, se ea. ss eal 
from the very depths of my heart: “J and the Father are one, £ speak 
not of myself, but the Father which dwelleth in me, He doeth the works.” 
“Tand the Father are One. I speak not of mysed), but the Father who 
dwe))eth in me, He doeth the works.’ ‘This is what Christ Jesus hath 
said, and the words uttered two thousand years ago in Palestine have 
lived to lighten the toils and sufierings of humanity ever since. ‘ And 
have not our saints in India said the same thing?” I asked my teacher 
on the following morning. ‘The teacher was a)) aflame with the spirit 
divine as he poured forth hymn after hymn of Tukaram, tn which that 
child of God proclaimed, “I and the Father are one,” to make it clear 
unto the world that God is in us, speaks unto us, guides us, every moment 
of our lives—only we ourselves are listless and hearken not in the conceit 


of our hearts and in the pride of our passions. 


A more theological and [ess mystical form of assimilation 
js fo be found in the “Catechism” prepared by Mrs. Anne 
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Besant for the use of the students in the Hindu University at 
Benares. While tt does not have specific mention of Christian 
terms or even of Christ, it shows assimilation in two ways: 
It is theistic, in contrast to the impersonal type of conventional 
Brahmin thought, and it is cast in a perfectly orthodox form 
of catechism, which one feels quite certain that Mrs. Besant 
got from Christian sources. Significant selections are given: 

Q. Can we know the Eterna) Being? 

A. Only when revealed as Ishvara, the Lord, the loving Father of all 


worlds and a)) creatures that live in them. 


Q. How does Ishvara help us to know him ? 


). 
A. By taking different forms, each of which shows a little portion of 
Him, so that we may Jearn to know Him little by little. The more we 


know Him, the more we learn to love Him. Some forms show us little, 
some show us much of him. 
Tell me some of these forms. 

A, As Brahma, Ishvara creates the worlds; as Vishnu, he sustains 
and preserves them; as Shiva, he dissolves them again when they are 
worn out and useless, 

QO. Does he take any other forms ? 

A, Yes, he lives in our hearts always, and in our own inner Self; 
He shines out in us when we are loving and pure and is clouded over when 
we are crue) or unclean. He is everywhere, helping every one and every- 
thing and we cannot do harm to any without hurting Him. 

?). What very simple rules have the great and holy men given that 
we may know what helps? 

That we should never do fo another person what we should not 
ike done to ourselves. ‘That we should always do to another person 


what we should want done to ourselves. That we should never injure 
another because another has injured us. 


Another feature of Hindu and Christian syncretism is the 
fact that in many Hindu monasteries the Christmas celebration 
is regularly carried out. 

The following is taken from the Indian Social Reformer, 
December 29, 1923. Swami Ankhilananda writes: 

It is customary with us—the members of the Ramkrishna Order—to 
celebrate the Christmas festival. At our monastery, in the little village 
of Belur, beside the Ganges, we Hindu monks and devotees come together 
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year after year to commemorate the birth of Jesus Christ. And so it 
is at many monasteries. . .. . We fully agree with our Christian brethren 
when they claim that Jesus was the only-begotten Son of God, who came 
to bring salvation to the world. But with this we carry the conviction 
that he who came as Jesus had come to earth before and that he incarnates 
again and again whenever the world stands in need of Divine guidance. 
“Tt is one and the same avatara,”’ Sri Ramakrishna has said, “who, 
having plunged into the ocean of life, rises up in one place and is known 
as Krishna, and in another place and is called the Christ.” To our 
group it comes quite natural to accept and worship different avataras. 


Then follows a two-page enlargement of Luke’s account of 
the annunciation, the virgin birth and its attendant circum- 
stances. 

In the Christmas number of the past year (1923), there was 
printed in the Christian Patriot, of Madras, an article from a 
learned and revered retired high-court judge of Madras on the 
theme, “What Think You of Jesus Christ ?” The writer is a 
Hindu who has been touched by the theosophical movement 
and by Christian preaching. Here is a part of his article: 

God has never left mankind without sending one of his superhuman 
teachers to work in a human body among men from time to time. The 
human body assumed by the superhuman teacher for work among men 
is not usually his own, but that of an advanced initiate disciple. The 
ministry through the mouth of such a disciple lasts for a few or several 
years, according to the fitness and receptivity of contemporary humanity. 
(The superhuman teacher was, if I may say so with proper respect, once 
upon a time, as sinful and humble a human being as myself, but that was 
thousands, nay, millions of years ago. He rose to his present exalted 
position through efforts at self-purification and illumination in several 
human births.) There has been a succession of such world teachers and 
they have been called Vyasas, Jagaturus, Bodhisatwas, Christs and so on. 
A jagaturu first reaches the stage called ‘‘ Perfection” in the technical 
language of mysticism—‘ Perfection” being the same as “Jeevan Muk- 
htawa.” He ascends two more steps in “Perfection” before becoming 
Christ. Below the stage of “Perfection” there are four stages of initia- 
tion which are known by the names “Birth,” ‘“ Baptism,” * Transfigura- 
tion,’ and ‘ Crucifixion.” “Resurrection,” the fifth stage, makes the 
man a superhuman Jeevan Mukhia. 
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My poor study of the subject teaches me that the disciple Jesus was 
born about eighty years before the present accepted date and not merely 
four years, Jesus passed during his stay in Egypt through one or two 
initiations in the Essene esoteric community. ‘The disciple was thus 
able to lend his body to the Lord Christ, between the thirtieth and thirty- 
third years of his life. The teaching of those three and a half years were 
given out orally in parables and allegories to the multitudes, while teach- 
ing relating to the highest and subtlest worlds and to the super-physical 
forces by which so-called miracles could be produced, were given to his 
chosen disciples alone who were called “the house”’ of the mountain tops. 

The disciple Jesus was stoned to death by mobs who were incited 
by the hyper-orthodox Jewish priests whom he had denounced as hypo- 
crites and Pharisees. His body after death by stoning was hung upon 
the cross-tree as usual. He was reborn as Apollonius of Tyana soon 
afterward. Several centuries later he was born in India as Sri Ramanuja. 
He has attained “Perfection” and is living in a body belonging to the 
Drusi tribe. He is working on the minds of sensible and sensitive 
Christians to bring about union among the almost hopelessly divided 
Christian churches. .... 


After going through various points of doctrine he says: 

I shall close with the statement of my well-reasoned belief that the 

Lord Christ is again to appear among men soon in the body of an initiate 
disciple. This expected manifestation is usually called the Second 
Advent, but I think it would be more accurate to call it the Third Advent. 
He will go about doing good this time also, and rebuking the modern 
Scribes and Pharisees and among others the caste-proud Hindu upholders 
of that horrid custom of untouchability, and those white-colored Chris- 
tians who say, like General Smuts, that Indian Christians and even the 
Lord Jesus, not to speak of Indian Muslims and Hindus, are and must be 
treated in South Africa as unapproachables. The Lord in his third 
advent will make short work of these subtle, elusive, evasory, and 
unctuous deceivers, who, while trying to deceive others, have gradually 
deceived themselves also. May liberal Indian Christians, Liberal 
Hindus, and Liberal Mussalmans and liberal Buddhists all work together 
to pave the way for the Lord’s third advent. 
These words, coming from a high-court judge who is a Hindu, 
and published in a Christian magazine, appealing to all religion- 
ists to pave the way for the coming of the Lord Jesus, are very 
significant. 
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One of the most interesting religious and patriotic develop- 
ments is that near Bolpur, India, called “Shantiniketan”’ 
(the House of Peace). This school is conducted under the 
joint direction of Rabindra Nath Tagore, a modern Hindu, 
and Rev. C. F. Andrews, a clergyman of the Established 
Church of England. Here, largely out of doors, in the plainest 
simplicity, is conducted a boys’ school. It is a sort of democ- 
racy, and aims to develop the youths of India without spoiling 
their native simplicity or interest in spiritual things. 

In the morning each boy is encouraged to spend fifteen 
minutes alone in the open under the trees, in meditation—an 
appropriation of the morning-watch idea. In the evening the 
same thing happens, and then the boys come together to repeat 
a quiet prayer. This is the prayer: “Thou art our Father. 
Teach us to know thee as Father,” and other petitions of like 
nature, ending with “Shanti, Shanti, Shanti |Peace, Peace, 
Peace], Om!” Then they take their candles and wind about 
among the trees singing a hymn. There is no idolatry, and 
no killing of animals for food or sacrifice, or the speaking 
against the religion of anyone in terms of disrespect. A 
Christian missionary who was invited in to teach during one 
term (no restraint was put upon him as to either the matter 
or the method of his teaching) said: “I feel that the Chris- 
tian spirit is here in solution, in the atmosphere of the place, 
but it has not yet been precipitated in the forms of Chris- 
tian expression.” 

For decades the missionaries have been contending against 
the social abuses of Hinduism—caste, enforced widowhood, 
untouchability, and such wrongs toward humanity. There 
has been organized and effectively pushed for several years an 
All-India Social Conference. It is composed almost wholly 
of Hindus. This last year the sessions were held at Cocanada. 
At the close of the presidential address given by an influential 
Hindu (and which took four hours for the reading), the formal 
resolutions of the session were offered and passed. They were 
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aimed against: (1) the caste system; (2) untouchability; (3) 
female illiteracy; (4) child-marriage and enforced widowhood; 
(5) the dedication of girls as temple prostitutes in the name of 
religion; (6) the liquor traffic. What missionary meeting could 
have done better? At the close of this meeting there was an 
intercommunity dinner, at which all castes sat down to a 
common meal, as a testimony of their belief in the essential 
brotherhood and equality of all men. 

Perhaps the most important single item in this religious 
development is the person of Mr. Ghandi. He is affectionately 
called ‘“‘Mahatma”’ (Great Soul) even by the Christians. 
Mr. Ghandi professes to find his greatest inspiration from a 
study of the teachings of Jesus, which teaching he tries to put 
into effect literally. He does not call himself a Christian, but 
rebukes the Christians with the charge of failing to observe the 
teachings of their own Master. His patient suffering for a 
cause which he regards as just has been likened to the suffering 
of Jesus. He is called the ‘Ghandi Christ,” and through him 
the name and suifering of Jesus have been made known in 
literally thousands of villages into which the Christian mes- 
sengers have never yet gone. Ghandi is the national hero, and 
he follows Christ. 

This section of the article can be best closed with a quota- 
tion from an editorial written by Mr. K. Natarajan, a progres- 
sive Hindu editor of Bombay. 

More than nineteen hundred years ago Jesus Christ was nailed upon 
the cross by a Roman governor. The orthodox Jews who instigated 
Pilate to commit this infamous crime were no doubt satisfied that the 
great movement which Christ had set on foot had failed. Failed! 
It was Roman justice that had failed. It was Jewish bigotry that had 
failed. An empire which has ceased to heed the voice of justice and 
humanity in the pursuit of its selfish interests which are always ephemeral 
is like a tree, rotten and awaiting the first passing blast to come to the 
ground. The Roman Empire fell, and upon its ruins the Church of 
Christ rose to a great height of power. And though today Christianity 
but feebly reflects the spirit of its Master, the personality of the Master 
himself stands before the world in compelling grandeur. 
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Never before have so many earnest minds of all races and creeds turned 
to him for light and guidance in perplexities. The number and insight of 
new lives of Christ are alone evidence of the fresh and deepened interest 
in his life and teaching. But the most impressive proof of it is that 
Mahatma Ghandi, a Hindu, has sought for the first time to apply the 
Master’s teaching to politics as the best means of raising the people of 
India to a consciousness of their duty to themselves and humanity. 
Mahatma Ghandi’s movement has made the central teaching of Christ 
known and cherished in quarters to which a hundred years of propaganda 
for missions have not been able to penetrate. And it has presented it 
in a form readily assimilable to the Indian mind. Not only among 
Hindus, but among Indian Christians also, are being revealed a new 
meaning and a new purpose in the message of the Galilean prophet, not 
antagonistic to nor destructive of their precious national heritage, but 
setting it forth in its full intrinsic worth and value. 

A further section of our study will consider the movement 
of Christianity toward Hinduism. 

As long as the Christian movement is financed and directed 
by Westerners, the recognition of values in Hinduism will 
come slowly. Not that Western Christianity is set unalterably 
against everything in Hinduism, but that there are few 
Europeans who sufficiently acquire the language and familiarity 
with the literature and higher life of Hinduism really to believe 
that it has much value for the religious life. 

There is, however, to be noticed the shift in attitude, from 
the position which regarded the Hindu religion as wholly bad, 
and to be swept entirely off the decks, to one which is inclined 
to find the values which have made it hold the allegiance of so 
many people for so long a time. 

There has been some notable work done in the matter of the 
sublimation of the lofty elements in Hindu philosophy to the 
Christian theology. Perhaps the first really notable contribu- 
tion was by Charles Cuthbert Hall, in his great series of lectures 
on the Barrows foundation, entitled ‘‘Christ and the Indian 
Soul.” Dr. Hall was frankly and without apology a Christian, 
but he came, as did his Master, “not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
The Hindus followed him, and hung upon his every word. 
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His untimely death and consequent failure to follow up the 
truly great impressions he had made were mourned alike by 
Christian and Hindu. Mr. Farquhar’s book, entitled The 
Crown of Hinduism, exhibits much of the same spirit, and 
against considerable opposition in some quarters was useful 
in helping Christian missionaries to a more generous view of 
values in Hinduism. 

The past twenty years have seen, in some missions, an 
increase of over 200 per cent in the Christian community. 
These persons have come in almost wholly from Hinduism. 
Such a group inevitably brings with it a native fondness for 
Hindu habits and thought-forms in which they will tend to 
express their Christianity. 

The love of the native Christian for stories in his own 
religious vernacular is shown in the selection of this one for 
an Indian Christian periodical: 

It was Christmas Eve, late at night. We were sitting under the 
pipal tree grouped around the guru in the quiet court of the ashram. The 
pipal trees cast their heavy shadows across the little tank with its slumber- 
ing lotuses. Everything in that quiet spot spoke of peace. 

Our thoughts were far away in the little town of Bethlehem, where a 
young woman in travail lay rudely housed in a large cattle-shed adjoining 
the dharamsala. One of the older members of the company had been 
reminding us how unnoticed in its happening was this event which was to 
change the history of mankind. How silently the wondrous Babe slipped 
into the busy, clamorous world. 

The guru had sat silent. Now he spoke: “It is the manner of all 
God’s greatest workings,” he said. ‘They steal upon us unrecognized 
and unwelcomed at the moment; it is only later that their meaning 
unfolds itself to our understanding.” 

“Do you think, Guruji, that we in India shall be able to find new 
meanings that the West has not seen ?” 

“Can you doubt it,’’ he answered, “when he fulfils so many of the 
highest hopes and visions of our rishis and bhaktis? Tilak, the Christian 
poet, has a noble passage in his Christayan about that. He is speaking of 
John’s descriptions, ‘slain before the foundation of the world,” and how 
it is an utterance understandable of the seers but hidden from all the 
rest. Then he adds, “The poet sages of the Vedas say that at the first 
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purusha, the primal Being made of himself a ‘avi, an oblation, and 
thereafter created all the worlds at his good pleasure. In truth, the 
land of Hind is the very home of faith. What honor hath God bestowed 
upon her in giving to her first the vision of this divine self-oblation. 
Yes, it was a wonderful vision that the old rishis saw.” 

“Guruji, if men would only see/”’ I murmured. 

“They will see, if we are faithful,” he answered. “Satyemeva 
jayate {the truth will conquer]!” 


There is a universal cry, born in part of the great Nationalist 
movement, in which the Indian Christians have a good part, 
that the church shall become “Indianized.”” There also is 
a cry for full self-government. Both are rapidly coming 
to pass. With this there is a growing tendency of all Indian 
Christians to appreciate the values in indigenous literature and 
biography. There are a few Christian teachers who are fore- 
going, for the present, the urging of baptism of seekers until 
such time as they shall request it, and if they maintain faith- 
fulness of Christ, and do not request it, never to urge it upon 
them. Among Indian Christians of the educated class there is 
a growing impatience of ignorance or unappreciation concerning 
the literary and religious heritage of India. 

Will the Christian movement in India be like the Christian 
movement in the Roman Empire? Will the time come when 
the two classes are so nearly alike in sympathy and purpose 
that a man can pass from the one to the other without serious 
shock, and thus the multitudes flock into the Christian church ? 
Or will Christianity suffer the fate of Buddhism—simply be 
swallowed up and absorbed ? 











FASCISMO AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
IN ITALIAN SCHOOLS 


MARIO PUGLISI 
Florence, Italy 


The introduction of Catholic teaching into the public schools of Italy calls for an 
explanation in the light of history and recent movements. Until a few years ago all 
parties agreed that religious education was an affair not of the state but of the priests 
alone. The Italian Parliament abolished chairs of theology in the universities in 1873, 
and rejected in 1908 the proposal to give religious instruction in the schools. This 
article summarizes the factors contributing to the rapprochement between the Vatican 
and the Fascisti government which has resulted in a mutual willingness to allow con- 
fessional instruction in the primary schools. 





The recent ministerial decree that introduced Catholic 
teaching into the Italian schools is something so new and 
unexpected in the history of modern Italy that, naturally, it 
has excited much comment even among people generally 
indifferent to religious affairs. It has aroused controversies 
and protests on the part of the religious minorities, who see in 
the decree a violation of liberty of conscience; and it has also 
displeased some of the Catholics themselves. But the decree 
has not been withdrawn. In spite of the protests, it has been 
rigidly enforced. 

This fact is full of significance. It must be frankly recog- 
nized that such a movement could not have been effected by 
any other government than the Fascisti. A conservative 
government, that wished at all costs to keep clear of such 
burning questions as those of religion, could not have done it; 
nor could a liberal government, that had taken the crucifix 
out of the schools and boasted of not attaching any importance 
to a religious culture now decisively transcended by modern 
civilization; nor a Republican government, that in Italy 
reversed the spiritual doctrine of Mazzini; nor a Socialist 
government, definitely opposed to all things religious, as they 
are to everything which distracts attention from the materia 
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interests of life; nor even a government of the Popular party, 
which, although it contains a certain spiritual factor, is com- 
posed of elements so heterogeneous that it would not dare 
attempt so bold a reform. 

In order to understand and estimate the boldness and 
importance of the new event, to understand how Fascismo, in 
spite of every difficulty, should wish to introduce religious 
instruction into the schools, and precisely in the form that 
seemed the least plausible to Italians generally, viz., in the 
practice of Catholicism, it is necessary to turn to certain 
historical antecedents. 

Until a few years ago the question of religious studies has 
been considered from three different points of view: first, that 
religion is neither an object for study nor an object for criticism, 
but a subject for apologetics; or, second, that it has no present 
value, being contrary to the progress of science; or, third, it 
is an institution contrary to the state. In any of the three 
cases, the study of religion should be considered non-essential, 
and the teaching of it should be left to the priests. 

This state of affairs was determined by three causes: by 
the anti-religious movement, favored by the lack of religious 
education; by the strict prohibition of the Catholic church, 
jealously opposed to any attempt at religious education that 
was not directly dependent upon its authority; and by the 
incurable strife between church and state, especially intense in 
Italy for reasons both ancient and recent. Let us consider 
these causes a little more in detail. 

Undervaluing the importance of religious education has 
led to lack of interest in those studies that serve more or less 
directly to awaken religious faith. De Sanctis spoke truly 
when he warned Italy that “faith was lacking because religious 
training was lacking”; but one might add that, in a certain 


sense, training was lacking because faith was lacking. These 


are some of the underlying causes that one must have the 
courage to lay bare, if one wishes to understand what has 
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caused the indifference to every form of religious teaching in 
the Italian schools. 

In the history of the Italian Parliament there are two facts 
which will suffice to show the strength of the anti-religious 
movement, favored by the general ignorance of the value of 
religious education—the abolition of the chairs of theology in 
the universities of the realm in 1873, and the rejection of the 
proposal to introduce religious teaching in the schools in 1908. 

Senator Matteucci, in a famous parliamentary session on 
June 16, 1861, maintained that it was wrong to appear indiffer- 
ent to religious culture, and not to offer to the higher clergy a 
stimulus and useful example; wrong not to provide for the 
priests in the universities the theological instruction which was 
lacking in ecclesiastical schools, and which should be given by 
professors of real teaching ability; and wrong not to teach 
doctrines, conformable certainly to those of the church, but 
also penetrated by the light of modern science and free from the 
influence of political passions. Senator Matteucci concludes: 


We should wish to have the best theological instruction in the 
universities in order that the circle of the sciences should be complete, 
and to show proper respect to a tendency of our spirit, which, if it is not 
satisfied by sure and imperishable scientific acquisitions, is nevertheless 
the sublimest aspiration of our intellect beyond the confines of exact 
human knowledge. 


With these arguments Senator Matteucci tried to convince the 
Italian chamber, which, with a few exceptions, was composed 
of people deaf to religious appeals and incapable of a high con- 
ception of well-rounded culture. It is necessary to take 
into account the circumstance that the Vatican, with its soz 
licet, forbidding Catholics to participate in po'*‘ical elections, 
reinforced, indirectly, the irreligious forces in Parliament. 
This certainly contributed to the success of the anti-religious 
tirades of Signor Macchi, who urged the abolition of the 
theological faculties. 

Later, in 1873, the question came up again for discussion. 
In vain Signor Mancini refuted Macchi, maintaining that the 
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faculties of theology were by no means useless or injurious. 
On the contrary, it would be dangerous to suppress them, because 
in that case the teaching of ecclesiastical history would be given 
over to that part of the clergy that is unfriendly to liberal 
institutions, and that has constantly defended its cause by 
substituting falsehood for truth, distorting history, misinter- 
preting documents, and making every effort to deceive the 
new generations, so that they should be educated in ignorance 
of the primitive teaching of the church and of what really 
happened in ancient times. Mancini continues: 

It is highly important to the state that at least some of these ecclesi- 
astical studies should be maintained in the principal centers of Science, 
and that the Youth should be instructed in sound doctrine, and prepared 
to discern and oppose the usurpations and abuses of the clergy who sacri- 
fice religion to political ambition. 

Ruggero Bonghi also took part in the discussion, holding 
that the abolition of the faculties of theology would be equiva- 
lent to cutting off all Italian culture from participating in a 
great movement, already in progress in England, Germany, 
and France—a movement that had not yet commenced in 
Italy, and would be impeded by the common tyranny of 
church and state. But, in spite of these pleas, irreligious 
liberalism prevailed, and the theological faculties were abolished. 

Another significant event occurred in 1908, when, after 
lengthy discussions concerning religious teaching in the 
schools, the Italian Parliament abolished this teaching, leaving 
the fathers of families free to demand it when they desired it, 
but obliging them to meet many bureaucratic difficulties. 

By the rejection of religious teaching in the schools and 
the abolition of the chairs of theology, antireligious liberalism 
intended to inflict a blow upon the church, and to give a greater 
impulse to irreligious free thought; but the consequence was 
quite the opposite, and it should not have been difficult to 
foresee it. The authority of the church, which now remained 
the sole and arbitrary administrator of religious education, 
was strengthened. It could now claim that it alone had the 
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function of concerning itself with spiritual interests. Absolute 
master of the situation, the church could, even more effectively 
than before, suppress any sign of a religious awakening outside 
of the direct circle of its influence. It could control completely 
the instruction of the clergy, and could extinguish at the start 
any spark of internal reform. It is sufficient to remember the 
Syllabus of Pius [IX who launched anathemas against those who 
so much as thought that the Pontiff should be in accord with 
civilization and liberty. Again, Leo XIII, in his encyclical 
Libertas, granted liberty to speak, write, and teach, but only 
for the advancement of the truth, which was equivalent to 
saying, for the advancement of the Catholic doctrine. In 
fact, as the encyclical itself suggested, culture must adjust 
itself to that religion which God himself had revealed and 
established as the truth. 

Graver still was what occurred under Pius X. In July, 
1907, a “ Decree of the Congregation of the Index’”’ condemned 
scientific propositions regarding the results of biblical criticism 
in general and of the New Testament in particular, as well as 
the new doctrines of evolution and the idea of the mutability 
of dogmas. It was not long before this ‘‘ Decree” was rein- 
forced by the encyclical Pascendi, and the Anti-Modernist 
Oath. ‘Thus all biblical discussions were prohibited, and the 
young clergy were required in their studies to hold to the old 
a priori method of interpretations, and to deny and explicitly 
condemn all the new acquisitions of biblical knowledge, even 
the most indisputable. At the same time, the institutes for 
biblical study were closed. Noteworthy scholars who had 
already gained reputation in the world of scholarship were 
dismissed, reduced to silence, and placed in the humblest 
offices, while irreligious liberalism burned the bridges by which 
it might have had access to the rich and fruitful field of reli- 
gious scholarship. The Catholics found an insurmountable 
obstacle in the supreme ecclesiastical authority which checked 
their interest in that field. 
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So much for the second of the causes mentioned above by 
which every trace of religious culture was eliminated from the 
higher institutions—except the chair of history of Christianity 
in Rome and the chair of church history in Naples—and every 
trace of independent religious teaching in the primary and 
secondary schools of the kingdom was suppressed. 

It might seem that the forbidding of independent religious 
study by Roman ecclesiastical authority was not different from 
the policy of church in other countries. But it should not 
be forgotten that in Italy this edict has been particularly 
effective, not only within the circle of the faithful, but also 
outside of it; and not only on account of the unfavorable con- 
ditions of independent religious culture that did not permit 
such a reaction as happened, for example, in France, but also 
on account of internal politics. I refer to the struggle, ancient 
and modern, between the church and state, a struggle, which, 
as I have already said, constitutes the third of the causes 
mentioned above as paralyzing the interest in religious culture 
and religious instruction in Italian schools. 

Ever since 1849, after the heroic but unsuccessful defense 
of Rome, Italian patriots have distrusted the pope and Catholi- 
cism, because of the contest between the papacy and Italy, 
and they came to the erroneous conclusion that religious 
culture and teaching, since it had to do with an unfriendly 
institution, could confer no benefit upon the country. On 
the other hand, the papacy, turning always more decisively 
against the spirit that animates modern democracy (a notable 
fact in the explanation of the present sympathy between 
Catholicism and Fascismo), and regarding with a suspicious 
eye modernist and extremist parties, gradually decided to 
permit and encourage voting on the part of Catholics so as to 
reinforce the government and the conservative parties. Dis- 
trustful of the political organizations of the Catholic laity, 
the pope decided that these should be subservient to the 
ecclesiastic authorities in political and social affairs also. He 
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thus crushed the rising Christian democracy, and preferred 
that Catholics should vote with non-Catholics, provided only 
that they should engage to be obedient to him in matters of 
politics. When universal suffrage gave him an enormous new 
political power, Pius X established, by the ‘“‘ patto Gentiloni,” 
the dependence of the deputies upon the clergy, voluntarily 
placing himself in accord with the government. 

Relations between church and state had reached this point 
when the great war broke out. During this great cataclysm, 
two notable political events occurred in Italy: the formation of 
a Popular party, and of a Fascist party. The Popular party, 
formed by a strong organizer, a Sicilian priest, Don Sturzo, 
had the advantage in the beginning of offering a spiritual 
quality not yet visible in other parties. The Popular party 
could be recognized as a Catholic party, and, in reality, it was 
the first in Italy that had the power to unite almost all the 
active forces of Italian Catholicism, and to send to Parliament 
a notable number of Catholic deputies. But this party 
had the defect of gathering into its fold those with the most 
diverse political and economic tendencies, from conservatism 
to the most advanced radicalism, and also of annexing elements 
of doubtful standing in the field of Catholicism. In spite of 
the ability displayed by the general secretary of the party, 
Don Sturzo, who made every effort to reduce the party to an 
instrument of the Vatican in order to gain its official recognition, 
the Vatican did not for a moment abandon its habitual reserve. 
In fact, those elements that could not be assimilated gradually 
effected a change in the essential character which had originally 
inspired the Popular party, and vain were the efforts to find a 
practical formula that could hold it together. Its three princi- 
pal tendencies—that of the radicals, that of the conservative 
Catholics, and that of the Christian democrats—each growing 
more pronounced, determined its inevitable disintegration. 
The radicals finally decided to withdraw from the party. The 
conservative Catholics and the democratic Christians remained 
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in it, but they were always in trouble with the extremists. A 
constitutional union was then fermed whose only aim was to 
eliminate the difficulties of the party, ridding themselves of 
the extremists (now also opposed by the Fascisti), and aligning 
themselves with the state. In fact, this was the increasing 
tendency under Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI—to achieve 
a better understanding with the state with the aim of obtaining 
the greatest possible advantage for the church. But at this 
point came the Fascisti revolution and the coming of Benito 
Mussolini to the head of the government. 

Fascismo is, in the fullest sense, a product of the war. Con- 
stituted, in a large part, of young soldiers, it had in its origin a 
military character which it still keeps, especially in the National 
Militia, which is a voluntary army aside from the regular 
army. Fascismo was at first the reaction to the increasing 
disorder incited by anarchist propaganda after the war, becom- 
ing at last acute and exasperating. The young and intellectual 
combatants who had offered to their country all their ideals, 
and to the mutilating fire and sword of the enemy all their 
beauty, could not remain indifferent at the spectacle of the 
destructive work that, fanning the flame of discontent, tended 
to hasten the advent of a proletarian dictatorship and conse- 
quently to reduce Italian culture to the level of that of bolshevik 
Russia. 

The first gesture of the Fascisti was one of reaction against 
disorder, and it was violent. There was no time to lose. The 
Red organizations in some provinces, under the timid eye of 
civil authority, had become violent and arbitrary dictators. 
In some cities it was even forbidden to go about without a 
permit from the extremist party. At the elections the most 
shameless system of intimidation and violence was practiced 
by the extremists, so that in many cases it caused the absence 
of those who did not wish to expose themselves to annoyance 
and danger. The Red organizations rapidly became the 
most powerful society ever seen in Italy. Against this organi- 
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zation, that had absorbed a large part of the active forces of 
the country, and against the indifference and weakness of the 
government, Fascismo violently hurled itself and quickly broke 
its power. 

Socialism in Italy was founded upon a materialistic basis. 
Its social ideal was contracted into the narrow limits of an 
economic organization, its humanitarian ideal exhausted itself 
in the pursuit of class interests, and its internationalism was 
antihistoric, and incapable of a humanitarian objective, such 
as the conservation of international peace and the abolition of 
violence. The frequent spectacle of strikes and the disorganiza- 
tion of the machinery of production could not fail to increase 
the impression of disorder and confusion into which Italy was 
plunging more deeply every day. Perhaps the extremist 
parties wished to march to victory over a ruin to which they 
had more or less directly contributed with the plausible pretext 
of not wishing to strengthen a government of bourgeois capital- 
ism. Their action was not simply negative but actively 
destructive. This attitude of the masses found echo in the 
noisy group of extremist deputies, and disorder and discontent 
commenced to creep even into the army. 

There was no time to lose, and Fascismo, soon reinforced 
by a large mass of citizens and proletarians, presented itself 
with a well-defined ideal, the advancement of the interests 
of the country, that is, of all its citizens, and a vigorous pro- 
gram, in the midst of weakness, discouragement, and cowardice, 
a program of reconstruction and equilibrium. [’ascismo prom- 
ised to revive the system of production that appeared exhausted 
and to restore the finances of the state, and it naturally gained 
the support, not only of those in whom the love of country 
was not extinguished, but also of those who felt the need of 
protection, of a guiding hand that could lead them safely and 
energetically through the overwhelming disorder. For this 
reason the proletariat showed itself more appreciative of the 
Fascist program than many democrats and conservatives, 
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and little by little a large part of their organizations passed 
over to Fascismo. 

It was generally understood that Fascisc in some respects 
should be changed, but there were also thing. to be changed by 
it. Its transformation led it ever more decidedly to abandon 
its first method of violence, and to be more and more imbued 
with spirituality. It has been noticed from its beginning that 
Fascismo was developing a religious feeling in its patriotic 
functions, and in its hymns to the country, but that is not 
sufficient. It may be said that Fascismo had put to confusion, 
not only the Red organizations in Italy, but also the indiffer- 
entism and hostility of antireligious liberalism. In this 
struggle it found itself side by side with the church, which, in 
the triumph of a party of order, and a party not favorable to 
modern democracy, was soon forced to recognize a powerful 
ally. From this time it became much easier for the church to 
take a friendly attitude toward the state. One may say that, 
in a certain sense, F'ascismo sought in the medieval background 
some political and religious features, as in older Roman 
backgrounds it found the system for its military organization. 
But if this was not sufficient to draw it near to the church, the 
disavowal by Fascismo of every affiliation with Masonry (a 
thing which even the Popular party had not dared to attempt, 
although it called itself Catholic), the addition of 60,000,000 
lire by the Fascisti government to the annual appropriation 
for ecclesiastical institutions, the generous concessions in the 
administration of the property of the ecclesiastical commu- 
nities, its unfriendly attitude toward the tolerated cults of 
minorities, the recognition of nearly all the festivals in the 
church calendar, and finally the introduction of Catholic teach- 
ing in the primary and secondary schools completed the present 
development of the religious program that brought Fascismo 
into harmony with the church. On its part, the Vatican had 
shown its gratification by permitting the visits of the Catholic 
kings to the head of the state in Rome, which had hitherto 


been rigorously forbidden. 
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The improved relations between the Italian state and the 
Vatican have caused alarm in some foreign Catholic circles, but 
the alarm is premature and unjustified. It should not be 
forgotten that the Catholic church is essentially an international 
institution, while Fascismo is essentially a national party. 
The essence of the present rapprochement between the state 
and church in Italy is the disposition of the former to make 
within itself an ample place for all those cultural and practical 
values in which Catholicism finds its special historical signifi- 
cance. But the spiritualization of the state and of educa- 
tion is a very difficult task, and one not without its dangers. 
The first and most obvious to which I shall limit myself is that 
of committing errors which are the reverse of those of the 
recent past. By breaking with the church, Italy broke with 
religion, and this was a mistake. Today, to show the value of 
religion, she considers it prudent to reunite herself officially with 
the church, and that is another excess. 

Religious instruction in the Italian schools was a problem 
that had troubled the minds of the most learned educators of 
the times. The Hon. Giovanni Calo, of the University of 
Florence, in many discourses and publications had urged the 
establishment of a type of secular school that should not teach 
specific beliefs or dogmas imposed by a religious authority or 
constituting the heritage of any one church, but that should 
instil such religious sentiments and ideas as are useful and 
necessary for the formation of a right and noble conscience, 
instead of schools that undervalue or feign ignorance of religion 
and the place it holds in the human spirit and in history. 

G. Marchesini, of the University of Padua, goes still farther, 
and even so far as to affirm that outside of the spontaneous 
belief in the divine (which is an innate sentiment of our minds 
and the spiritual object of every high human aspiration, inde- 
pendent of traditions and rites, an echo of real virtue), true 
and personal religious interest cannot exist, but that every- 
thing beyond this which calls itself religion is a degradation of 
the spirit, a religious semblance joined perhaps to vulgar pas- 
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sions or tyrannical claims, the dogmatic teaching of which is a 
bitter and grievous heritage. G. Vidari, of the University of 
Turin, recognizes that Christianity is the best method which 
could be devised to develop the germs of social humanity, of 
love, and of brotherhood. There should therefore be Christian 
but not dogmatic teaching. 

G. Gentile, when he taught in the University of Rome, 
justified the rebellion of the laity against religious instruction, 
declaring it to be a rigid form of education and the negation of 
spiritual life; and he added that religion in the schools repre- 
sented an intolerance, a scientific stagnation, a moral and intel- 
lectual slavery, that should be severely condemned. But 
leaving the chair in the university to occupy the post of minister 
of public instruction in the Fascisti government, he took the 
point of view held by one of his pupils—Lombardo Radice, 
of the University of Catania—who teaches that religion is the 
philosophia puerorum, and even that the Catholic religion 
should be taught to children at the age in which the spirit is 
beginning to be formed, while awaiting its complete develop- 
ment later in the higher schools, where philosophy will take 
the place of religion. Naturally, Benito Mussolini has accepted 
this conception as the most congenial to Fascismo that con- 
temporary philosophy could offer him. But the church, hold- 
ing itself to be the depository of truth, will never permit the 
state to legislate upon religious affairs. History has taught 
us that clearly enough. L’Osservatore Romano, the organ of 
the Vatican, has already protested, saying that the principle 
that gives to the state the right to take upon itself the 
national education is one which cannot be accepted by the 


Catholics. 

But in the present rapprochement between church and state, 
the Fascisti government has found the only solution which was 
open to it by introducing confessional teaching in the primary 
schools, thus minimizing the conflict which inevitably would 
arise, and also added that teachers should be nominated with 
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the previous approval of the ecclesiastical authorities. This 
was enough to meet the demands of the Vatican, and did not 
hurt the principle held by the minister himself—religio philo- 
sophia puerorum—and it achieved another result, that of offer- 
ing to the Italian people a religious instruction that would at 
least react against their frightful ignorance of religious matters 
and oblige teachers and students to think about them. 
Fascismo has felt that only by having a profound realiza- 
tion of the spiritual value of life can governments achieve 
enduring and beneficial results. But a formidable problem 
confronts us as to the form and method of this spiritualization, 
that is, whether this can proceed from the teaching of rigid 
institutions or from the free activity of the religious conscience. 
Today, as in 1873, real religious teaching is confused with the 
teaching of a specific religion. But it is certain that progress 
is made only by passing to superior modes, and, as in the 
constitution of states progress is made by the active partici- 
pation of the conscience of the masses in the government, so 
the actual religious improvement of a people is achieved by the 
free development of the individual religious consciousness. 








THE MODERN CHINESE CULT OF ANCESTORS 


JAMES THAYER ADDISON 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


This article describes the various phases of the cult of ancestors in popular Chinese 
religion, including the ceremonies for the uncared-for *‘ beggar spirits.” The materials 
are presented as a basis for an estimate of its significance as an element of religion. Is 
it a continuation of an ancient custom of tendance of the dead? Is it the result in 
Chinese life of the special stress on filial piety and the family system? Or is it worship ? 


Ancestor worship is still the most vital factor in the religion 
of China. Except among the converts to Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, it continues to hold a position of supreme 
consequence in the religious and social life of the people. It 
has been described as “‘the essential religion of China,’ the 
keystone to the arch of China’s social structure,’? and ‘‘the 
most deeply rooted of all forms of religion in the very fiber 
of the Chinese character.’’* Without raising at present the 
question of how far the cult of ancestors is entirely religious, 
we may recognize the unanimous testimony to its universal 
vitality and its unrivaled importance in the national life. 

The rites remain essentially the same as in Confucian times. 
Yet the changes that have come to pass in the course of cen- 
turies and the much more ample evidence now available con- 
cerning every aspect of the cultus justify a full description of 
the outward forms before we proceed to discuss their inner 
meaning. 

The ancestral tablets possess as great significance as 
ever. Their shape and size vary in different parts of the 
country. The tablets range in height from 8 to 18 inches and 
in width from 2 to 4 inches. The normal type, made of carved 
wood, is composed of three pieces—a square pedestal and two 

*W.E. Soothill, The Three Religions of China, p. 213. New York, 1913. 

2. Bard, Chinese Life in Town and Country (translated), p. 39. New York, 1905. 


3C. Holcombe, The Real Chinaman, p. 123. New York, 1895. 
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oblong upright pieces of unequal length. The longer piece, 
which terminates in a round knob, is set into the rear of the 
pedestal, and the slightly shorter piece is slipped in in front of 
the former, fitting into it so closely that the tablet appears to 
be of but one piece. On the outer surface of the first piece 
are inscribed or engraved the name and year of the reigning 
dynasty, the title of the deceased, his personal name and sur- 
name, and the name of the son who erects the tablet. On 
the inner surface (or front of the rear piece) are recorded the 
day and hour of birth and death and the place of burial. 
These items of information are not distributed upon the parts 
of the tablet in a uniform manner; but most of the facts cited 
appear on one or the other of the two parts. In certain parts 
of China, as at Wuchang, the tablet is sometimes a single 
ornate piece of wood inscribed on front and rear and set upon 
a pedestal representing the gateway of a shrine. Local varia- 
tion also occurs in the form of the mother’s tablet. Sometimes 
the wife of the deceased has a separate tablet; at other times 
she shares a tablet with her husband. 

Even more varied than the methods of making the tablet 
are the practices which precede its permanent installation in 
the family shrine. Omitting many minor differences, we may 
note, however, certain common or typical customs. In some 
parts of the country there are two tablets—a temporary tablet 
usually of paper and a permanent tablet of wood. The former 
is buried with the body or burnt at the grave; the latter is 
subsequently installed in the ancestral hall. For the purposes 
of true ancestor worship only the latter is of consequence. In 
other cases the temporary tablet remains in use through a 
period of mourning lasting from three months to three years, 
and only at the expiration of that time is the permanent tablet 
enshrined. In those sections of China where interment is 
postponed until the mourning is ended, the tablet is of course 
not installed until after burial. But, in any event, before the 
tablet reaches its final resting-place, one important ceremony 
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usually takes place. This rite is known as “dotting the tab- 
let” or ‘“‘dotting the chu.”’ 

The front inner surface bears the characters Shén chu, 
which mean ‘“‘lodging-place of the spirit.” The front outer 
surface bears the characters Shén wei, which mean “seat of 
the spirit.” In writing the inscriptions, a certain point or dot 
on the character for chu and a dot on the character for wei 
are omitted. Completing these two characters by adding to 
them the missing points constitutes the ceremony by which 
the tablet is consecrated. In the presence of a family gathering 
and with elaborate formality a mandarin of high rank takes a 
vermilion pencil and imposes the missing red dots upon the 
characters. Sometimes two ceremonies take place, with man- 
darins of different grades officiating, one for the completion 
of the chu and one for that of the weit. By whatever means 
the consecration is accomplished, the tablet becomes thereby 
the permanent abode of the spirit." 

With how much awe the sacred tablet is viewed we may 
learn from one notable recent example. The story of the 
journey of the late Empress Dowager’s tablet, which took 
place in 1909, reflects on an enlarged scale the reverence uni- 
versally accorded to these simple habitations of the spirits of 
the departed. 

The conveyance of Her Majesty’s ancestral tablet from the tombs 
of the Eastern Hills to its resting-place in the Temple of Ancestors in the 
Forbidden City was a ceremony in the highest degree impressive and 
indicative of the vitality of those feelings which make ancestor worship 
the most important factor in the life of the Chinese. The tablet, a 
simple strip of carved and lacquered wood, bearing the name of the 
deceased in Manchu and Chinese characters, had been officially present 
at the burial. With the closing of the great door of the tomb the spirit 
of the departed ruler is supposed to be translated to the tablet, and to 
the latter is therefore given honour equal to that which was accorded 


* See Records of the General Missionary Conference at Shanghai, pp. 647 ff. Shanghai, 
1890; J. Doolittle, op. cit., 1, 188 ff.; R.S. Gundry, China Present and Past, pp. 265 fl. 
London, 1895; Chinese Repository, XVIII, 377; Nitschkowsky, op. cit., pp. 360 f.; 
L. Wieger, Moral Tenets and Customs in China (translated), pp. 561 f. Hokienfu, 1913. 
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to the sovereign during her lifetime. Borne aloft in a gorgeous chariot 
draped with Imperial yellow silk and attended by a large mounted escort, 
Tzu Hsi’s tablet journeyed slowly and solemnly, in three days’ stages, 
from the Eastern Hills to Peking. At each stage it rested for the night 
in a specially constructed pavilion, being “invited” by the Master of the 
Ceremonies, on his knees and with all solemnity, to be pleased to leave 
its chariot and rest. For the passage of this habitation of the spirit of 
the mighty dead the Imperial road had been specially prepared and 
swept by an army of men; it had become a via sacra on which no profane 
feet might come or go. As the procession bearing the sacred tablet 
drew near to the gates of the capital, the Prince Regent and all the high 
officers of the Court knelt reverently to receive it. All traffic was 
stopped; every sound stilled in the streets, where the people knelt to 
do homage to the memory of the Old Buddha. Slowly and solemnly 
the chariot was borne through the main gate of the Forbidden City to 
the Temple of the Dynasty’s ancestors, the most sacred spot in the 
Empire, where it was “‘invited”’ to take its appointed place among the 
nine Ancestors and their thirty-five Imperial Consorts.’”! 


The fact that the soul resides in the tablet does not, of 
course, involve the belief that it is confined to the tablet. A 
common belief in China today is that each man has three souls. 
At death one remains with the body in the grave; one takes 
up its residence in the tablet; and one goes to the other world, 
usually to some purgatory.?. This doctrine is often stated by 
Western authors as the cause of the rites which take place at 
the grave, the rites which take place before the tablet, and the 
Buddhist ‘‘masses”’ said for the departed. Historically, how- 
ever, the doctrine arose to account for the fact that all these 
ceremonies were equally customary and yet logically contra- 
dictory. The distinction between a yang soul which ascends 
on high and a yin soul which descends to the earth has been 
familiar in China since classical times; the necessity for positing 
a third soul is the direct outcome of Buddhist beliefs and prac- 


‘J. O. P. Bland and E. Backhouse, China under the Empress Dowager, pp. 473 ff. 
Philadelphia, 1912. 

2J. D. Ball, The Celestial and His Religions, p. 80. Hongkong, 1906; A. H. 
Smith, The Uplift of China (rev. ed.), p. 97. Philadelphia, n.d.; E. T. Williams, 
China Yesterday and To-day, p. 260. New York, 1923. 
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tices; and the effort to combine the three in a psychological 
doctrine is of Taoist origin. 

The soul tablets are kept in small shrines or niches placed 
upon a high table before which is set a lower table used for 
offerings. In the homes of poor families they often occupy 
the same table with the images of gods or are placed on a mere 
shelf in the corner of the living-room. Among the more well- 
to-do a special room is set aside for the ancestral shrines. A 
rich family is likely to house its tablets in an ancestral temple 
or hall.‘ The kind of place in which the tablets rest, however, 
is a matter of convenience determined largely by financial 
circumstances. The tablets used by the immediate family 
are those of the deceased father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. The tablets of ancestors beyond the third 
generation (or sometimes beyond the fifth generation) are 
burned in some parts of the country; in others they are removed 
to an ancestral temple representing a larger family group.? 

In addition to the family shrine or hall, there are the clan 
temples or ancestral halls of the clan. Here are preserved the 
spirit tablets of the founders of clans and their descendants 
for three generations. These temples serve as a common 
sanctuary for all members of the clan, and are maintained by 
endowments of land or capital in which all the families of the 
clan have shares. Found chiefly in villages (where the clan 
system most readily persists), they serve the clan as a sort of 
combined church, school, theater, and council-room. The 
branches of clans, which are simply small groups of families 
within a large clan, maintain branch ancestral temples where 
the tablets of their common ancestors are enshrined.3 


1S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, II, 250. New York, 1883; J. J. M. de 
Groot, Religion of the Chinese, pp. 78 ffi. New York, 1910. 
? Johnston, op. cit., p. 277; J. C. Gibson, Mission Problems in South China, p. 83. 


cv? 


Edinburgh, tgor. 

3 Soothill, op. cit., p. 217; and A Typical Mission in China, p. 243. New York, 
1906; Doolittle, op. cit., I, 2 
York, 1901; Y. K. Leong anc 
London, 1915s. 


ff.; W.A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay, p. 272. New 
L. K. Tao, Village and Town Life in China, pp. 22 fi. 
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In the family rites the sacrificer is the head of the house- 
hold—that is, the senior member of the family or eldest son 
of the deceased father. It is in his home, therefore, that the 
tablets are enshrined. In the rites of the clan the senior mem- 
ber of the clan officiates." 

The number of ancestors to whom offerings are presented 
varies with the occasion, the locality, and the family. Nor- 
mally male and female ancestors to the third generation receive 
tendance; sometimes to the fourth and fifth generations. 
Deceased children have no spirit tablets or offerings.2 The 
clan founder and his three immediate descendants usually 
receive the clan sacrifices. 

The forms of Chinese ancestor worship are simple, for the 
rites constitute a family meal in which the dead share. Food 
and drink are placed on the table before the tablets of the 
deceased, and, at a later hour, or on the following day, after 
the spirits have enjoyed the soul or essence of the offerings, all 
the members of the family (or clan) eat and drink what remains. 
The presentation of the offerings is accompanied by an invita- 
tion to the departed to partake and by the prostrations which, 
for the Chinese, constitute the natural method of expressing 
reverence for parents or superiors. Candles and incense are 
usually burned as symbolical of invitation and to attract the 
attention of the spirits. When the sacrifice is presented on 
some special occasion, announcement is made at the same time 
of whatever event has prompted the ceremony. The nearest 
approach to prayer appears to be made on the most important 
occasions when the ancestors are greeted with praise and 
requested to receive the offerings and to bestow their blessing.‘ 


« Grube, op. cit., pp. 44 ff.; Soothill, The Three Religions of China, p. 216; Doo- 
little, op. cit., 1, 221 f. 
2 Doolittle, op. cit., I, 190, 222; Soothill, op. cit., p. 217; Johnston, of. cit., 


PP: 251, 277. 


3 At the clan sacrifices only men are present. 

4Schultze, op. cit., pp. 84 f.; J. Macgowan, Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life, 
pp. 75 ff. Shanghai, 1909; Soothill, Three Religions, p. 216; H.C. DuBose, The Dragon, 
Image, and Demon, pp. 84 f. New York, 1887. 
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The customary times for ancestral offerings are difficult 
to detail with accuracy, for they vary not only with the locality 
but also with the piety and the means of the family. In pious 
families incense and candles are burned before the tablets 
every morning and evening and on the first and fifteenth of 
every month (i.e., the new and full moons). These daily and 
fortnightly rites do not include a family meal, and may be 
performed even by a servant or the keeper of an ancestral 
temple. More formal sacrifices, with oblations of food and a 
family feast, are offered on the anniversaries of the birth and 
of the death of the deceased. On the latter occasion inquiry 
is sometimes made concerning the health of the departed and 
the answer obtained by divination.? Similar sacrifices regu- 
larly occur at the New Year festival (sometimes on three differ- 
ent days of the first month), in the middle of the seventh 
month, and at the winter solstice in the eleventh month. 
The spring sacrifice in the second month and the autumn 
sacrifice in the eighth month are the great festivals for worship 
in the ancestral temples of the clan or of other units larger 
than the ordinary family. At times offerings are also pre- 
sented on the fifth day of the fifth month (the Dragon Boat 
Festival), and used to be customary on the last day of the old 
vear.® 

But the number of times for the tendance of ancestors is 
largely increased when to the annual celebrations we add the 
numerous occasions which necessitate formal “‘announcements”’ 
to the ancestors. These announcements, accompanied by 


t Doolittle, op. cit., 1, 223; Martin, op. cit., pp. 266f.; Williams, op. cit., I, 237; 
J. H. Gray, China, I, 84. London, 1878; Chinese Repository, XVIII, 380; China 
Review, Vol. IV, No. 5, p. 298; E. T. Williams, of. cit., p. 258. 

2 Doolittle, op. cit., I, t90, 224; H. C. Sirr, China and the Chinese, I, 180 ti. Lon- 
don, 1849; Gibson, is cit., p. 82; China Review, Vol. IV, No. 5, p. 298. 

3 Doolittle, op. 224, 228f.; Schultze, op. cit., p. 83.; Johnston, op. cit., 
p. 277; W.N. Bitton, seas Recorder, XLI, 27¢ 

4 Doolittle, op. cit., I, 228 f.; Macgowan, op. cit., pp. 75 ff. 

5 Doolittle, op. cit., I, 224; Schultze, op. cit., p. 83; Records of Shanghai Conference 
(1890), p. 649; DuBose, op. cit., pp. 84 f.; Doré, op. cit., I, 61. 
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offerings and prostrations, occur on the occasion of every 
event important in the life of the family, and are prompted by 
the feeling (when not merely regulated by custom) that in the 
pleasure or pain of such occurrences the ancestors must share. 
Chief among these family events are births and birthdays, 
betrothals, marriages, advancements in official rank, and 
deaths.‘ In the royal family announcements were made not 
only at these familiar times but also upon the adoption of an 
heir to the throne and in every case of regular succession.? 
Even so. modern a radical as Sun Yat-sen announced to the 
first Ming emperor, before his tomb at Nanking, the overthrow 
of the Manchus and the establishment of the republic—a 
dramatic act revealing not the private convictions of Sun but 
his conception of what the people would expect and approve. 

Among the occasions for announcements, that of marriage 
is perhaps most significant. Indeed, it is hardly proper to 


. 


refer to the ceremonial as an “‘announcement”’ in the same 
sense in which a birth or death is announced, for the joint wor- 
ship of ancestors by bride and groom is the critical point of 
the marriage rite, and actually determines its validity for 
purposes of legal decisions.*- Both on the day of marriage and 
on the second or third day thereafter the bridal pair present 
incense and drink-offerings and prostrate themselves before 
the ancestral tablets of the groom.‘ 

In addition to all these ceremonies at the family shrine or 
in the ancestral hall there are annual rites performed at the 
tombs of ancestors. In earlier times such sacrifices were rare, 
but today they are an established practice. One such period 
for sacrifice occurs in the third month; another, less univer- 
sally observed, falls in the ninth month. The former, known 

* Martin, op. cit., pp. 272 f.; Grube, of. cit., pp. 44 ff.; Schultze, of. cit., p. 83. 

2 Martin, op. cit., p. 265. 

3W.N. Bitton, The Regeneration of New China, p. 4. London, 1914. 

4E. T. C. Werner, China of the Chinese, pp. 49f. London, 1919; J. D. Ball, 
Things Chinese, p. 422 ff. New York, 1904. 

5 Doolittle, op. cit., I, 86 ff.; Schultze, op. cit., p. 84; Gray, op. cit., I, 192 ff. 
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as the Ts’ing Ming Festival, begins 106 days after the winter 
solstice, and generally extends from about April 6 to April 20. 
To celebrate this springtide feast all the members of the fam- 
ily (the women-folk usually excepted) gather at the ancestral 
tombs. After repairing and sweeping the graves and sacri- 
ficing to the spirit of the ground (the genius loci) they set 
forth a banquet of duck, geese, fish, fowl, and pig, present 
libations of wine, and burn incense, paper clothes, and paper 
money. Those who cannot afford such elaborate fare some- 
times offer paper substitutes or even hire expensive food. 
The ancestral spirits are approached with reverential pros- 
trations and invited to partake of the feast. The food and 
drink are then consumed by the assembled relatives or taken 
home to furnish a family banquet. The whole occasion is a 
kind of picnic, a cheerful family reunion which all the relatives, 
even though they must journey far, are eager to attend. The 
members of the clan, in similar fashion, take a holiday to visit 
the tombs of the clan ancestors, there to celebrate a still larger 
reunion." 

At the time of these rites at the tomb the spokesman of the 
family sometimes presents to the ancestors addresses which 
more nearly resemble prayers than do the customary saluta- 
tions before the spirit tablets. Besides the invitations to the 
deceased and the announcement of family news occur petitions 
such as these: “‘ Looking up I pray for your penetrating glance 
and implore unlimited blessings upon us, that all our plans for 
wealth may be abundantly gratified.” ‘‘Come and bless your 
posterity with prosperity and keep up the family forever,” 
etc.2. It is to be remembered, however, in quoting these lines, 
that the flattering words addressed to ancestors are often the 
same as those addressed to living guests, that the scholars who 

t Doolittle, of. cit., IT, 44 fi.; Gray, op. cit., 1, 320 ff.; Holcombe, op. cit., pp. 125 f.; 


L.. Hodous, Journal of North China Branch, R.A.S., XLVI, 58 fi.; M. T. Yates, Ances- 
tral Worship, pp. 29 f. Shanghai, 1878; E. T. Williams, op. cit., pp. 258 ff. 
2 Chinese Repository, XVIII, 377 ff.; J. Jackson, in China Centenary Missionary 


Conference Records, p. 231. New York, 1907. 
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frame these poetical petitions usually copy the classics, and 
that the utterance of their compositions is seldom intelligible 
to the majority of the assembled group. 

The Ts’ing Ming Festival likewise affords an opportunity 
for sacrifices before the ancestral tablets and for one of the 
annual offerings to beggar spirits.’ 

Outside the regular sphere of ancestor worship but closely 
related to it in meaning are the Chinese belief in ‘“beg- 
gar spirits” and the customs to which it gives rise. True 
beggar spirits, according to native Chinese thought, are those 
who, for one reason or another, are left without the benefit of 
the rites of tendance. They include those who died leaving 
no descendants or relatives, those whose descendants habitually 
neglect the proper offerings, and those whose bodies, perhaps 
because of death at sea or abroad, have never been removed for 
proper burial. To these familiar types of “beggar spirits” 
Buddhist thought has added the souls of those who died in war 
or committed suicide. Whatever the cause of their mis- 
fortune, these spirits are wandering ghosts who run amuck 
outside of the natural and moral order of the universe. Sub- 
ject to no law, they are a source of danger not only to their 
descendants but to all men. Provision is therefore made in 
various ways to placate them and thus to limit their malignant 
activity. Since these ghosts are a public menace, the cere- 
mony of attending to their wants is of a public character and 
the expense of providing for them a public charge. At least 
twice a year—and always during the last half of the seventh 
month—special festivals are held at which banquets are spread 
for the wandering spirits and large quantities of paper money 
burned for their benefit. The rites include street processions 
with lanterns and torches and services conducted by Buddhist 
and Taoist priests. These ceremonies are thus as different 
as possible from the ancestral rites, and trace their origin to 
Buddhist sources. A more seemly and classical method of 


1 Yates, op. cil., p. 31; Doolittle, op. cit., II, 44 fi. 
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providing for beggar spirits is afforded in some districts by 
the practice of maintaining temples in which are housed the 
tablets of those whose families are extinct. Ojferings are 
then presented in spring and autumn by a paid attendant.’ 

Into the much-debated question of the meaning of ancestor 
worship we cannot here enter in detail, but the answer to one 
question can be briefly suggested. Is ancestor worship a re- 
ligion ? 

The answer to this question depends on the value assigned 
to the mass of evidence in support of the conclusion that the 
Chinese perform the ceremonies of ancestor worship with the 
aim to avoid calamities and to secure worldly prosperity. 
That evidence is ample enough to establish the fact that in popular 
ancestor worship the element of religion is so strong as to justify 
the term “‘worship.’’ But the other elements in ancestor wor- 
ship are so clearly and so vitally essential that we cannot 
equate ancestor worship and the worship of nature spirits and 
gods with the flat assertion that the ancestors are simply gods. 
For it is a safe general principle that when two phenomena are 
very much alike yet differ in certain respects, the points of 
difference are always worthy of emphasis and often furnish 
the key to interpretation. Even when we call ancestor wor- 
ship a religion, the fact remains that its distinctive character- 
istic is the element of filial piety, an element lacking in every 
other form of religion. The presence and power of this factor 
serve to complicate the meaning of ancestor worship and to 
set it in a class by itself. 

No conclusion can therefore be sound which does not take 
into account the diversity of meaning and the shading of varied 
motives. At one extreme we have the rites performed as a con- 
ventional memorial with no belief implied in the powers or even 
the existence of the deceased. At the other extreme we have 


* Macgowan, op. cit., p. 82; Courcy, L’Empire du Milieu, p. 271. Paris, 1867; 
Yates, op. cit., pp. 39 ff.; Gundry, of. cit., pp. 270 f.; J. F'. Davis, China, I, 354. Lon- 
don, 1857; E. T. Williams, op. cit., p. 217. 
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the same rites performed with motives and desires scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those which express themselves in the service 
of gods and spirits. Toward the latter extreme tend the beliefs 
of the unlettered masses, toward the former the beliefs of the 
Chinese classics and of all those who think and feel in harmony 
with the classics. Between the two extremes and in obedience 
to one tendency or the other are innumerable gradations and 
variations of motive and meaning. Here the emphasis will be 
upon duty and the motive disinterested; there the purposes will 
be chiefly the fruit of selfish desire or fear. In the most formal 
memorials there will be lurking an element of religion, and in 
the frankest effort to propitiate superior powers the element of 
filial duty will not be wholly absent. The one uniform factor 
will be the inevitable demand for conformity. Whatever his 
other motives may be, every Chinese performs the ancestral 
rites because it is considered the proper thing to do. 
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In this article the attempt is made to give a more definite explanation of the sub- 
active in such experiences as religious conversions. H¢ 
suggests that conscien be classed with instincts, as the intuitive experience 
of the demand for socia) . This instinct is the directing force in spiritual integra- 
tion. Like all instincts, it points toward an objective world with which we are in 


relation. 


Jiminal factors which becom 









According to the {ames-Myers theory of religious conver- 
sion, the unit of consciousness is not among psychic elements, 
but is the total mental state—a field of consciousness which 
has no definite outline but fringes olf into indefiniteness. In 
any individual there is a multiplicity of these fields, and in 
each field variety with a center of interest. The important 
fact is the indetermination of the margin. Inattentively 
realized as is the matter which the margin contains, it is never- 
theless there and helps both to guide our behavior and to 
determine the next moment of our attention. Previous psy- 
chology, admitting fully the difficulty of tracing the marginal 
outline, had taken for granted that all the consciousness the 
person now has, whether focal or marginal, is there in the field 
of the moment, and that what is absolutely extra-marginal is 
absolutely non-existent, and cannot be a part of consciousness 
at all, 

But the most important step forward, James says,’ taken 
in psychology since he became a student of it was the discovery 
made by Myers in 1886 that there is not only the consciousness 
of the ordinary field, with its usual center and margin, but in 
certain subjects at least, there are what Myers calls subliminal 
fields—sets of memories, thoughts, and feelings which are 
extra-marginal—outside ordinary consciousness altogether. 
Now there is a tendency in the psychological elements of these 
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fields thus withdrawn from clear consciousness to organize 
themselves into syntheses, or to complete a synthesis, which 
in certain exceptional cases can constitute a personality fully 
prepared in the shadow to burst into life. In the cases of 
conversion, both the gradual and the sudden, there takes 
place an eruption of these subconscious systems or selves 
and a consequent change of character or even of personality. 
There are two things to be remarked in this theory. The 
first is that the psychological elements of these fields thus 
withdrawn from clear consciousness are “‘deposited by the 
experience of life.” ‘TI have explained these phenomena,” 
James says,* “‘as partly due to explicitly conscious processes 
of thought and will, but as due largely also to the subconscious 
incubation and maturing of motives deposiled by the experience 
of life.’ ‘The second thing to be remarked is that the theory 
falls into vagueness as to the directive or formative force under 
which these withdrawn elements organize themselves into 
clear syntheses or ‘“‘complete a synthesis.’” It seems to be 
taken for an observed empirical fact that the withdrawn ele- 
ments possess such a tendency. The elements are motives 
deposited by the experience of life whose “incubation” or 
“maturing” goes on. The clear implication is that the ele- 
ments themselves, taken—in an unorganized condition, as is 
obvious—into the subconscious fields, are “‘ motives’ that 
mature. The vague possibility ts left, however, although 
James’s language does not favor it, that this is due not to them- 
selves but that they get this tendency from a subconscious 
sell. Prolessor Howley says? that the subconscious here must 
be conceived either as a brewer’s vat in which the elements 
ferment themselves into a new product, or as a workshop in 
which they are worked up by our subliminal self or by some 
transcendent agency. He objects to either kind of activity 
as thoroughly unscientific. If one take a merely epiphenom- 
enal view of consciousness and conceive the precess in 


tThid., Pp. 230. 2 Psychol ey of Religion, Dp: 73: 
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Carpenter’s terms as ‘“‘unconscious cerebration,”’ it might be 
made clear as a completed integration of systems of neurons. 
But Howley finds it too great a demand on credulity to affirm 
that the phenomena of the life of St. Francis, for instance, 
should find a sufficient explanation in such a theory. And if 
we correctly comprehend his purpose, he resorts to a conception 
which expressly and clearly does away with all underground 
activity of anv kind, and squarely places the tendency of 
synthesis in the elements deposited by experience themselves 
elements which may or may not be in open consciousness at 4 
given time, 

Yhere are these two things then to remark in the James- 
Meyers theory: that the psychological) elements in the 
subconscious field are deposited by the experience of lile, and 
that they contain in themselves the motive or tendency of 
their own synthesis which constitutes the new personality 
that bursts into Niie at conversion. ‘There is taken into con- 
sideration no directive or formative impulse in the instinctive 
equipment of human nature. 

Doubtless what are known as automatisms are deposited 
by experience. In the simplest instance of these, namely, 
posthypnotic suggestion, so-called, the depositing is arranged 
and controlled. So, likewise, there may be deposited from 
memories or past emotional shocks a purposive tendency that 
selects materia) from experience and forms something of a 
system which will come to light in different hysteric phenomena. 
Still the “suggestive” power of deposited ideas, whether fixed 
or passing, must be sufficiently in accord with more inward 
directive tendencies in order to be taken up at all. At least 
they must not be too far out of accord with these, as is seen 
in the refusal of hypnotic subjects to commit crimes or even 
to obey suggestions of impropriety. 

The central phenomenon of religious conversion, however, 
cannot be explained unless there be taken into consideration 
from the outset a directive or formative impulse not deposited 
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by experience but lying in the instinctive equipment of human 
nature. That phenomenon is a profound and long-continued 
dissatisfaction with the entire circle of experience. It is a 
sense of submersion in evil that has in it no suggestion of a way 
oj rede). No motives deposited by experience suggest them- 
selves as leading to release. ‘Tolstoy explains that there was 
only a feeling that perhaps something he had failed to notice 
or to comprehend was present: the feeling that it could not 
be possible that such a condition could be natural to mankind. 
It is the reaction ol the man to an unsatistactory experience of 
life. It seems like the revolt of a norma) impulse against an 
evil order of life. To be sure there may have come out of 
expenience ideas which have awakened this impulse, But 
such ideas, opposed to the systems of external experience, 
must have themselves arisen in the instinctive equipment of 
human nature in other persons. The sheer observation of 
the evil of the world is sufficient for the great consciousnesses. 
The shams of his time set Carlvle “shouting question after 
question into the Sybil’s cave of destiny.” Similarly, Tolstoy 
awakens, not suddenly—his dissatisfaction can be marked in 
many places in earlier writings—but at last, into profound 
dissatisiaction with his whole circle of life. It is all a lying 
cheat like a jest plaved by Nature herself. With J. S. Mill 
a somewhat similar experience came suddenly. It occurred 
to him to ask what it would mean to him if all the things he 
had been so ardently advocating were at once to be accom- 
plished; and he was forced to admit that it would mean just 
nothing at all. Here were precisely all the ideas that had been 
deposited by experience, and there was nothing whatever of 
anew system to form a new order of life. There was simply a 
blank distaste, on impulsive grounds, which lasted for months. 
The distinctive mark of the conversion experience is a negative 
one, a yearning for escape, a waiting, sometimes for years, for 
something that has not been deposited by experience, and a 


diligent and long-continued working toward it. 
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James says of what he calls the fundamental act of spe- 
cifically religious experience that “‘it antedates theologies and is 
independent of philosophies.”’ That is to say, all ideas deposited 
by experience, with whatever suggestive power may go with 
them, are adventitious. Leuba’ took this position in a per- 
fectly explicit way in an article written in 1896, in which he 
states the empirical facts of religious conversion. He says: 

A purely subjective struggle of grim relentlessness and tragic serious- 
ness turns the heart of man at all times into a duelling ground and some- 
times into a hellish tempest. Those who least escape the torments of 
this dualism are, it seems, the best. The fastidious conscience and also 
the callous, proverbially honest man, tind rising from the very centre of 
their being unquenchable yearnings for the attainment of a moral unity 
which will bring with it the deep peace and joy of which glimpses are 
attained in spite of the thousand little compromises in which we wallow. 

. . . The reduction of this dualism is, in the broadest sense, what we 
mean by conversion.? 
He brings forward a large number of cases, part of which have 
a theological accompaniment and part of which are without it, 
but all of which present the same essential phenomena. He 
Says: 

One is astonished at the uniformity of the process described by the 
subjects of conversion. At a distance of more than a thousand years, 
among circumstances varying widely as to nationality, temperament, 
mental endowment, education, and age, the main features of the phenom- 
ena remain the same.3 

When, however, Leuba says that the phenomena of religious 
conversion are all comprised under ‘‘the conglomerate of 
desires and emotions springing from the sense of sin and its 
release,” he too narrowly interprets the evil from which the 
revulsion of the soul takes place. Nevertheless, Leuba is pro- 
foundly right in characterizing the conversion experience as a 
revulsion from moral evil. 

1 “Studies in the Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” American Journal of Psy- 
chology, VII (1896), 309. 

2 Thid., p. 321. 

3 Ibid., Appendix, p. 378. 


4Cf. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, chaps. v and vi. 
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Among the cases Leuba cites, John B. Gough, the famous 
temperance orator, 
is moved to renovation by his misery, by nothing else: “I had no hope 
of ever becoming a respectable man again—not in the slightest—for 
it appeared to me that every chance of restoration to decent society and 
of reformation were gone forever. ... . Utterly wretched and aban- 
doned, I have stood by the railway track with a vague wish to lie across 
it, drink myself into oblivion, and let the cars run over me.” Not the 
slightest comfort or help did he derive from the idea of God’s goodness 
and readiness to help him. It is practically the conversion of an atheist; 
neither God nor Jesus Christ is mentioned. .... He battles against 
himself, poor slave and outlaw, to regain if possible the place he has lost 
in society. Whena stranger spoke to him ina public street in Worcester, 
kindness, sympathy, the proof that all the bonds between him and man- 
kind were not cut off and that men still had confidence in his manhood 
lighted up the redeeming flame of faith. This time the savior was not 
Jesus Christ, but a humble restaurant waiter. A sympathetic fellow- 
man, Jesus Christ, or God are practically one in so far as they are able to 
determine the birth of the same life of love... .. 


Thus Leuba rejects all determination by ideas, theological 
or metaphysical, and refers the course of the religious experience, 
at least by implication, to inward tendencies in human nature 
independent of ages or races. James, as we saw, explicitly 
states this independence at least for one stage of the conversion 
experience; and at this point James assents that there is little 
doctrinal theology in such experiences as Gough’s. But he 
thinks that Leuba makes them represent the field too exclu- 
sively. They correspond to the subjective-centered form of 
melancholy of which Bunyan was an example. That is to 
say, James agrees that the theology in Bunyan’s case was an 
adventitious matter as Leuba would maintain. He points, 
however, to objective forms of melancholy of which Tolstoy’s 
experience is an example, where the lack of rational meaning 
of the world and of life altogether is the burden that weighs 
upon one; and he refers, in a note, to Starbuck’s discrimination 
between the “‘escape from sin” and the “spiritual illumination”’ 


types of conversion. 
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But the distinction between Gough and Tolstoy is here not 
rightly made. The essential characteristic is the same in the 
two cases—the sense of a submersion in evil and the desire 
to escape it. Only in the case of Gough, it is the individual 
alone that is submerged, and he has no doubt of the presence 
of a goodly humanity and a good universe. But with Tolstoy 
it is his whole circle of life that is submerged and his noetic 
rest is broken. This may be said to constitute a distinct type 
of conversion. Yet the main characteristic is precisely the 
same—a sense of submersion in evil and a desire to escape. 
For Tolstoy came to recognize that his trouble had not been 
with life in general or with the universe, but with the life of 
the upper classes, the life which he had himself always lead, 
the life of artificiality and personal ambition. “I gave up the 
life of the conventional world,” he says, “‘recognising it as 
no life but a parody on life which its superfluities always keep 
us from comprehending.” And, in the words of James: 

Tolstoy’s perceptions of evil appear within their sphere to have 
remained unmodified. His later works show him implacable to the whole 
system of official values; the ignobility of fashionable life; the infamies 
of empire; the spuriousness of the church; the vain conceit of the pro- 
fessions; the meannesses and cruelties that go with great success; and 
every pompous crime and lying institution of the world. To all patience 
with such his experience has been a permanent ministry of death. 


Tolstoy’s experience is thus in even a larger way than Gough’s 
a yearning to escape, a revulsion on purely impulsive grounds 
from the evil of experience. Although in his yearning a noetic 
unrest plays an important part, there are in this unrest neither 
theological nor philosophical ideas directing his experience by 
their ‘suggestive’ force. 

Moreover, it seems to be precisely those experiences in which 
deposited ideas, theological or other, play a significant part 
(interacting, we must maintain, with a more inward, formative, 
and directive impulse in the instinctive equipment and deflect- 
ing its course) which issue in a merely partial synthesis and 


t Op. cit., pp. 187 f. 
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never into the full harmony of undivided selfhood. Such was 
Bunyan’s conversion which never issued in final peace. Such, 
also, perhaps was the conversion of Ardigo from catholic faith 
to positivism." 

James himself, always standing free from his own dearest 
theory, reflects more than once his sense that the facts are 
explained only as we suggest here, by some “inner character,” 
by an “‘instinct for inner ends.” Quite in accordance with his 
own general view of the instincts, he speaks of such cases as 
those of Tolstoy and Bunyan. Of Tolstoy he says: 

As I interpret his melancholy, then, it is not merely an accidental 

vitiation of his humors, though it was doubtless also that. It was 
logically called for by the clash between his inner character and his 
outward activities and aims. Although a literary artist, Tolstoy was one 
of those primitive oaks of men to whom the superfluities, the cupidities, 
complications and cruelties of our polite civilization are profoundly 
unsatisfying and the eternal veracities lie with more natural and animal 
things. His crisis was the getting of his soul in order, the discovery of 
his genuine habitat and vocation, the escape from falsehood into what 
for him were ways of truth. It was a case of heterogeneous personality 
tardily and slowly finding its unity and level. And although not many 
of us can imitate Tolstoy, not having enough perhaps of the original 
human marrow in our bones, most of us may at least feel that it might 
be better for us if we could. 
Here plainly ‘“‘his inner character” as against “his outward 
activities and aims”’ is held to be the directive element in his 
conversion. Certainly this feeling in us that ‘it might be 
better for us if we could” and this “‘original human marrow 
in Tolstoy’s bones”’ are evidences of an insistent tendency in 
James to believe in a formative and directive element lying 
wholly in impulse. The view is here plainly reflected that 
the psychological elements deposited by experience have their 
worldly system broken up under the operation of an impulse 
wholly inward, and are re-formed within it as its content. He 
says: 

The fact of interest for us is that, as a matter of fact, they [Bunyan 
and Tolstoy] could and did find a something welling up in the inner reaches 


1 Pratt, op. cit. 
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of their consciousness by which such extreme sadness could be overcome. 
Tolstoy does well to call it that by which men live; for that is exactly 
what it is, a stimulus, an excitement, a faith, a force that reinfuses the 
positive willingness to live, even in the presence of the evil perceptions 
that erewhile made life unbearable.* 


Tolstoy is explicit in showing that the view reflected in the 
language we have been quoting—a view that departs quite 
radically from the James-Meyers theory—is true to the facts 
of his experience. He says: 

“Whilst my intellect was working, something else in me was working 
a \longside of all these movements of my ideas and observa- 
tions, my heart kept languishing with another pining emotion. I can 
call this by no other name than a thirst for God. This craving for God 
had nothing to do with the movement of my ideas, but it came from my 
heart. It was like a feeling of dread that made me feel like an orphan 
and isolated among all these things that were so foreign. And _ this 
feeling of dread was mitigated by the hope of finding the assistance of 
someone.’ 

A something in Tolstoy is directing the new synthesis of 
the psychical elements in his consciousness which “‘ has nothing 
to do with the movement of his ideas,”’ something not deposited 
by experience but which came from his heart. 


For such most significant phenomena of human life, tl 


nen, 
there is no sufficient explanation in a psychological theory 
which presents experience as directed and formed upon the 
basis of some undefined psychical energy by mechanical 
systems of ideas, on the one hand, or of reaction patterns, on 
the other. There is required, rather, a psychology which pre- 
sents an inclusive impulse in the original equipment of human 
nature—an impulse holding the expectancy of a certain order 
of experience in accordance with which it will itself direct the 
life it inhabits, and leaving its bearer therefore subject to 
shock and disappointment when he is cast into a different 
experience. By virtue of this impulse, men, if of less vigorous 
nature or too strongly tempted, take up in more or less bitter- 


*Op. cit., p. 187. 2 Quoted in James, op. cit., p. 156. 
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ness of heart with the false environment in which they are 
placed. Then, perhaps, with great passion they are found 
justifying the “wrong which amendeth wrong,” or else at last 
they regard humanity itself with Swiftian scorn. But other 
strong ones struggle long years against an evil environment and 
its subjective inroads, often in great pain of mind, until at 
last, having passed through a “center of indifference,” they 
reach a vision which, acting as a perfect society might act on 
one of its members, presents the adequate stimulus to this 
master-impulse, which now claims their entire will, brings all 
their motives and ideas into a new synthesis, and ushers them 
into peace. 

Now it is a significant fact that in the analysis of human 
instincts there have come to light general instincts quite after 
the form of the impulse observed here. Professor Hocking 
has presented the case for the instinctive regulation of instincts," 
and has shown how under this principle the instinctive equip- 
ment of human nature is interrelated part with part and unified 
within the determining scope of one most general instinct. 
It is precisely such a most general instinct whose presence our 
study of the phenomena of religious conversion has made 
evident; and we find immediately at hand Professor Hocking’s 
substantially supported theory of the instincts. 

But the study of religious conversion, in tracing the process 
of the religious experience this regulative instinct directs, 
presents new material for the discovery of its nature and object. 
We can scarcely fail to be on sure ground here in bringing to 
the study of the human instincts an experience in which invari- 
able social purpose has fulfilled itself in notable achievement 
while following essentially the same course in a Moses, a 
Buddha, or a Tolstoy, whether the ideas each has held have 
been deposited out of primitive Hebrew life, out of Hindu 
religions, or out of the secular culture of modern Russia. 

*Journal of Abnormal Psychology, June-September, 1921; Human Nature and 


Its Remaking, esp. p. 56. 
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Such men began life finding their values through the appeal 
of the ordinary instincts, seeking often incompatible goods at 
different times. Ambition, self-feeling, mastery, sex, etc., 
found abundant stimuli in the worldly life of the widely different 
times and places where their lots were cast. In the midst of 
such living another higher instinct was making its ever recurring 
appeal, and at last it became constant. The divided life 
went forward until it fell into a complete surrender of the old 
self, all interest in the old values having passed, for them, into 
postitive distaste while yet no new values had appeared. Then 
a new consciousness, a new selfhood arose in which an ade- 
guate and appropriate stimulus appeared and called to full 
response this instinct which at once regulated all special 
instincts, al) aims and ideas into unity and found its own 
satisfaction. And this new stimulus has invariably been 
nothing other than humanity itself—simply human beings 
around them. This most profound and inclusive impulse in 
human nature manifests itself as a social passion. The funda- 
mental characteristic which ensues on its fullest maturing is 
“charity” —an increase of happiness and a social tenderness 
which includes all mankind, “‘so obliterative of the difference 
between man and man that even enmity may fail to inhibit 
the friendlier interests aroused.”* ‘I began to work for others,”’ 
‘“‘T spoke to a person with whom [ had been angry,” and “] 
felt everyone to be my friend” are frequent expressions.? It 
is a social conscience whose tenderness includes all mankind 
in a passion for benevolence and justice. 

The suggestion arises that this principle of inward contro) is 
nothing other than our old friend the human conscience, but 
now met upon fully empirical ground and with complete aware- 
ness of itself. The conception of conscience, however, will 
meet our present requirements only if to its traditional form 
there be added also the motive force of a living instinct. Con- 
science has never hitherto been conceived as an instinct of 


* James, op. cil., p. 285. 2 Thid., p. 280. 
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the stimulus-response type with a stimulus in the environment 
which, if the instinct be deep-set in nature, it will restlessly 
seek until, finding it, it will pass into satisfied response. Con- 
science has rather been held by common sense or by partial 
ethical theory as a tendency or an intuition guiding toward 
something which as yet is not or which has reality only in a 
transcendent realm. The conception of conscience to meet our 
present requirements must find its completion. Conscience 
must no longer reach out helplessly without objective reference 
in the empirical world; nor must it passively await transcendent 
help. Jt must rather actively seek its own fitting stimulus, 
and when it has found it, overcoming all lesser inhibitions, 
redirecting all lesser aims, it will pass into satisfied response. 

In regulative authority, however, the conception of con- 
science is precisely that of the directive impulse whose presence 
we have traced. Conscience has been conceived as an inward 
tendency or sense deciding as among the impulses which has 
ethical right of way. Martineau thinks’ that Plato is the 
first to present this conception when he treats justice, the 
fourth cardinal virtue, for which he finds no physiological seat 
such as the other virtues hold, as “empress of the rest.” With 
Martineau, himself, conscience is an intuitive moral faculty 
deciding as between impulses present at the same time which is 
ethically higher. But the power to enforce this decision is 
entirely another matter. Butler’s saying is well remembered— 
that if conscience had strength as it has right, if it had power as 
it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world 
(Sermon II). It would seem that precisely what we have 
discovered as the directive force in religious conversion is the 
human conscience, but now no longer a mere intellectual 
tendency or moral intuition with plenty of authority and no 
power. It is rather a fully rounded instinct which, even in the 
stage of incompleteness and yearning, feels—as Tolstoy explains 

that somehow it cannot be possible that it shall be without 


t Types of Ethical Theory, I, 72 f. 
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its fitting stimulus; that something must have been overlooked; 
that it is impossible that such a condition, in which there is 
nothing to meet this yearning, could be natural to mankind." 
In the religious experience we have studied, it finds its fitting 
stimulus and passes into satisfied response. 

Moreover, as we have seen, conscience is a social impulse. 
It is a social conscience, not however relative to particular 
social milieus, merely bringing a feeling of unrest to its bearer 
who departs from the standard of his time. The object sought, 
without clear seeing of whose reality this conscience falls into 
yearning, is society—perfect, integrated, harmonious. It is 
a normal social conscience which is here revealed as an empirical 
fact. All true prophets, its supreme and most obvious bearers, 
have always marked the course of their seeking out beyond 
any and every social milieu. 

Just here the religious experience brings valuable evidence as 
to what our conception of society shall be. We have briefly 
reviewed an experience in which an inclusive, regulative 
instinct has found its fitting stimulus and passed into the 
joy of response. ‘The stimulus which operates when the instinct 
is full fledged is simply the presence of fellow-men. That is to 
say, when in any individual, in spite of the confusion of his 
environment, the social instinct becomes fully self-conscious, 
it eliminates from its view this relatively more superficial 
confusion, and sees in the instinctive equipment of humanity 
in general, of all persons around its bearer, the normal social 
conscience as the inclusive form of the nature of each—the 
inclusive form of humanity as such. This is the law of God 
in the inward parts of the House of Israel which Jeremiah 
saw. Its self-awareness in Socrates was the ‘‘ knowledge” 
which he identified with virtue. It is the Kingdom of Heaven 
within, which Jesus saw. In this social conscience, humanity 
is society and society is organic reality. Whereas men in 
general find social harmony (integrated humanity) to be an idea 


t Quoted in James, op. cit., p. 155. 
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unrealized, an ideal with empirical basis chiefly in some highly 
central cerebral processes, this experience (the religious experi- 
ence par excellence) finds an empirical basis for real organic 
society in a social instinct. If this normal social conscience 
had its full counterpart in social organization, then the educa- 
tion yielded by such an integrated environment would call 
out to full maturity in every normal human being this same 
regulative instinct, co-ordinate with the maturity of his other 
tendencies and powers. I have attempted to show in another 
place that the theoretic problem of moral evil finds its solution 
only in this conception.* 

We should perhaps suggest—but we have space merely 
to suggest—how, according to this view, humanity must be 
conceived to have evolved from pre-human life; and we should 
perhaps also give some hint in explanation of the present status 
of the social conscience. The addition to life which in the 
course of evolution brought humanity as distinct from lower 
forms of life to our planet was that of an instinct so regulative 
of the more specific instincts previously motivating life as to 
complete them in social habits through which a group of individ- 
uals were mutually life-supporting. The sufficient stimulus 
for this instinct was simply the presence of fellow-men. 

It is most likely that this social conscience had fulfilled 
itself in outward institutions of social custom before individual 
self-consciousness arrived to vie with it. In religious con- 
version, it proves itself strong enough to control the specific 
instincts even when they have been intrenched in habit. In 
any case it seems to be a matter of fact that social custom 
and not individual caprice is first in human origins. If it is 
difficult, immersed as we are in present conflict, to believe that 
upon the basis of such an instinct social harmony might have 
been permanently established, the difficulty does not arise in 
the logic of the situation. It is not an implication of the data. 
It gets its force from a psychological situation, namely, from 


* International Journal of Ethics, XXXV (October), 1924. 
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radical individualism as it has issued in the actual course of 
social development. Implications from the data of early 
human life, in so far as knowledge of it has been gained, have 
an entirely opposite import. It is now established fact that 
with savage races social custom is the arbiter of every individ- 
ual’s life. If we suppose that the human race had its origin in 
one center, then, if we are to attribute that almost complete 
power of social custom to primitive man, as all the facts direct 
us to do, the problem is that of deciding how strife and divi- 
sions arose in the human family. It is not that of deciding 
how man came to be in his present degree “human.” 

We may say that divisions and strife arose in the individual’s 
rebellion against the fixity of social custom. But where this 
fixity is nearest absolute, as in Australian societies, there is 
neither any progress nor does the individual ever rebel. But 
where social custom is to any degree plastic it actually is 
changed under the regulative power of social conscience in 
leading men. It is under social conscience, whether fixed or 
flexible, that social custom has its entire being. What is the 
fixity or flexibility of social custom but the outward evidence 
of the fixity or flexibility of the social conscience? No revolt 
of an individual could lead to division if social custom—and so, 
the social conscience—were absolutely fixed. His revolt would 
merely exclude himself. Social custom must be more or less 
flexible for the possibility of division. 

In view of the fact that the phenomena of taboo everywhere 
stress shed blood and perhaps may all be traced to an original 
taboo of blood, it may not be too fanciful to find social divisions 
originating in an outraged humanity when, just as individual 
self-consciousness was ripening, some leader of a group gave 
his will unnecessarily to the passion of a special instinct, out- 
raged the primitive instinctive harmony, and instituted strife 
ad la outrance, with that fierceness which had hitherto been 
directed wholly against the enemies of the race, directed now 
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against fellow-men—a strife which has ever since engaged the 
conscience of mankind. That conscience, though rivaled 
henceforth in outward power, has still its inward primacy 
whenever it attains full consciousness in any person, as the 
history of religious and social reform amply testifies. 

Finally, a significant aspect of the experience we have been 
studying bears upon the question of objective knowledge in 
religion. Speaking of the life of love in which this experience 
issues, Leuba says: 

Its name, viewed from a slightly different angle, reads “faith.” 
. .. « When the egotistic will yields, [the saint] lives in the universal 
life; he and Nature; he and Man; he and God are one..... That 
state of confidence, trust, and union with all things, following upon the 
achievement of moral unity, more or less tersely expressed in every con- 
version considered, is the faith-state.' 


James says: 

I spoke of the convincingness of these feelings of reality and I must 
dwell a minute longer on that point. They are as convincing to those 
who have them as any direct sensible experience can be, and they as a 
rule are much more convincing than results established by mere logic 


ever are.? 


James claims for this experience immediate awareness of 
objective reality—‘‘face to face presentation of what seems 
immediately to exist” so that “the mystic is, in short, invul- 
nerable.”’3 Leuba, with contrary intent, describes it as ‘‘a spe- 
cific psychic state which is, or can be, accompanied by cer- 
tainty as to the reality of intellectual conceptions, religious 
or others—certainty not secured by the ordinary processes 
of the mind when seeking scientific truth.” It may attach 
precisely the same certainty to any and every species of theo- 
logical belief, so that theological systems and articles of belief 
are merely adventitious. 

' Op. cit., p. 344. 

"Op: cit. p: 72. 3 Ibid., p. 423. 
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But is the case different for sense intuition? It brings to 
common sense a similar certainty which attaches to any and 
every perception. The critical realist will maintain that the 
objective certainty is fully justified; but that judgment as 
to precisely what the objective certainty should rightly attach 
should be deferred until science has completed its criticism 
and elaboration of the data of common sense. Is not a critical 
realistic attitude toward religious intuition at least equally 
justified ? If for the faith-state there are discovered its all- 
inclusive conditions, and if an analysis of these conditions has 
presented a criterion by which what is illusory or merely 
adventitious can be excluded, then the claim James makes for 
it is justified. Now in the resynthesis of all his aims and ideas 
under the regulative social instinct, the individual has found 
himself a part of an empirical reality reaching out beyond 
himself and including the human race. The limits of his own 
personality and of his own period of life are transcended. He 
has social intuition as trustworthy as his sense intuition. His 
social conscience is an intuition of society transcending the 
individual with age-long and world-wide causes. 

But because of this empirical knowledge of a reality that 
is not subject to the death of the individual—not subject 
to his limits in time and place—is he therefore justified in 
going all the way and affirming a universe that shall fulfil 
the whole passion of this social conscience? We believe that 
in this position the faith-state is fully justified. When all 
that is illusory or merely adventitious is cleared away, this 
claim of objective knowledge still remains, essential to the 
experience. Moreover, with the removal of the merely adventi- 
tious, the force of skepticism regarding it is broken. Indeed, 
upon this footing, an ancient argument comes to its support 
with complete validity. A universe which has produced human 
society as an original fact which, though its unity is broken, 
gives rise in every age to great consciences who see that unity 
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as a reality inward to the nature of mankind, and who keep 
instituting ever new and farther-reaching social forms upon 
which humanity shall remake itself, such a universe can in 
rational faith be held to center in a purpose that is revealed 
in the historic ensemble of these successive aims. 

If the position we have reached can be maintained, relative 
ethics are excluded out of hand. So far as ethics are concerned, 
the ideal is identified with the real. It has an empirical place 
in human instinct. In the realm of ethics at least, what 
the transcendental idealist sought to do has been accomplished, 
and the Absolute has been given a habitation within the scope 
of human experience. 
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TWO CONVENTIONS OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 
The following reports made by members of the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary furnish critical 
estimates of the significance of these student gatherings. 

Viewed externally the convention at Des Moines in 1919 was a mass of 
7,000 persons, mostly students, whose bodies moved in a seemingly 
automatic manner for five days. With precision approaching that of 
a machine they came from all points of the compass on the same day at 
about the same hour; they registered and went to their places of tem- 
porary abode without confusion; they attended two long general sessions 
and one sectional conference each day, and then they dispersed to all 
parts of the United States and Canada. The skill with which the con- 
vention was handled is noteworthy. Seven thousand persons in their 
places on time, seven thousand voices singing in almost perfect rhythm, 
seven thousand heads bowed in prayer, seven thousand pairs of eyes 
turned expectantly to more than thirty speakers as they successively 
endeavored to present one or another phase of the missionary appeal 
a military organization could hardly do better than this. 

To one who observed these things from the standpoint of social psy- 
chology it was evident that the managers had planned something like 
automatic control of the inner life as well as of bodily motions. The 
intention was to concentrate the mass mind upon a few central ideas of 
evangelicalism, particularly the lordship of Jesus, repeat these ideas over 
and over, accompany the repetition with emotional pressure, and thus 
secure attitudes that would lead toward decisions to volunteer for foreign 
missions. In short, the convention plan corresponded closely to that of 
the most skilfully managed revivals. 

In the seven conventions that preceded the war, these spiritual 
tactics accomplished their purpose. But the student mind has under- 
gone a change, or a complex of changes, partly because of the war, partly 
because of altered points of view in preaching and teaching, and doubtless 
from other causes. These changes the managers were apparently unaware 
of until after the convention had begun. The first session was held 
on Wednesday afternoon. By Friday it was generally known that 
students in various delegations were dissatisfied with what they were 
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getting. On the morning of Saturday, one of the most persuasive of the 
leaders, Sherwood Eddy, admitted from the platform that students were 
not responding as at other conventions, that there were criticism and 
opposition, and that enlistments for missions were fewer than in other 
years. — 

This admission was accompanied by a valiant effort to meet objec- 
tions and to bring the mass mind to what was intended to be the focal 
point. But the effort, instead of having the desired effect, appears on 
the whole to have made still clearer how deep-seated was the diversity 
in points of view and attitude. Various private and semi-private efforts 
also were made to stem the tide, but without marked success. It is 
admitted on all hands, and even by persons brought to Des Moines to 
make platform addresses, that although many students were doubtless 
responsive to what was presented, the convention as a whole got out of 
control of the program-makers. It is perhaps significant that a dignified 
and highly honored guest from Great Britain should declare (in private 
of course) that if British students should find themselves in a similar 
situation, they would take matters into their own hands in a fashion far 
more drastic than anything that was witnessed at Des Moines. 

It is now necessary to interpret this event—necessary because the 
interests of foreign missions may be vitally affected, necessary also be- 
cause we need to know what is happening to religion in the United States. 
What is the nature of the students’ dissent? The answer is not simple, 
for several types of attitude appeared. At one extreme were some stu- 
dents who had been chosen as delegates, not because of their interest in 
religion, but because they are leaders of student affairs in their respective 
colleges and universities. These delegates declared that appeals were 
being made upon the basis of assumptions that had not been made good, 
and that much of the terminology of these appeals—the traditional 
evangelical terminology—was meaningless to them. Another type of 
dissent was to the effect that students who had come because they desired 
to learn what Christianity proposes to do in the present chaotic world 
situation were getting no information on the point. In the sectional 
meetings, which appended a question box to the set speeches, penetrating 
qu’stions concerning missionary policies were submitted, it is said, with- 
out receiving a reply. Some students were restless because they desired 
to take part in some immediate action, as for the relief of the ten million 
persons who were likely to starve that winter; or they wanted to petition 
the government to accept a mandate for Armenia. They were met by 
a public rebuke and a declaration of the futility of mere resolutions. 
There was also considerable desire, in which our delegation joined, for 
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such a restatement of the purposes of the volunteer movement as will 
clearly indicate the Christian obligation to reconstruct the social order. 
Again and again it was remarked that the appeals for enlistment, and 
the descriptions of the missionary objective, were in terms of a merely 
individual salvation. 

That such attitudes were widespread and spontaneous is known not 
only from conversations between our men and delegates from many 
institutions, but also from a number of conferences held by students upon 
their own initiative. The last of these conferences grew out of a further 
ground of discontent, namely, that the convention made no provision for 
the expression of student sentiment. Here was a student convention 
nearly five days in Jength with no plan whatever for discussion by stu- 
dents, much less for a student vote upon anything. Hence a small con- 
ference was called to consider the formation of an organization which 
should provide for student initiative and self-expression in Christian 
work. At this meeting a step was taken in the direction of a democratic 
organization similar to that which already prevails in the student move- 
ment in both Great Britain and Switzerland. 

The conclusions that seem to be fairly deducible from this peculiar 
course of the convention are these: 

1, The student mind in this country is to a considerable extent 
responding to the appeals of our religion by raising various prior ques- 
tions—questions that concern the meaning and purpose of our religion, 
the adequacy of the church’s program in such a world as ours is now 
revealed to be, and the nature of the leadership that is assumed by 
ministers. More knowledge is demanded in proportion to the conclu- 
sions offered. The British delegate to whom relerence has heen made 
stated in private that a missionary campaign is not possible in England 
at this moment because people are asking such prior questions with over- 
whelming insistence. 

2. It is probable that thoroughly socialized presentation of the mis- 
sionary motive and opportunity could have swept the convention. One 
may reasonably surmise, too, that nothing short of such a transformation 
in message and work will enable foreign missions to hold even their 
present place in the colleges and universities. 

3. If the convention he measured by the plans of its promoters, it was 
not a success. But it achieved a result far greater than the one that was 
hoped for. Any convention that stimulates students, as this one did, 
to think for themselves upon fundamental problems of our religion is a 
success. More than one of the delegates expressed a conviction, which 


I share, that divine leading turned an apparent defeat into victory. It 
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will not be surprising if in future years men look back to this convention 
as marking a turning-point in missionary progress, a turning toward 
deeper thinking and more fundamental consecration. 

In conclusion, it should be said that our students conducted them- 
selves in a manner worthy of the Seminary. They took a leading part 
in the movement for a less abstract and more social definition of the 
missionary objective, and in the movement for initiative and self- 
expression. Our delegation lunched together daily in a room reserved 
for the purpose. Here many guests from other colleges were entertained 
as also alumni of the Seminary, foreign delegates, and other leaders, I 
am able to recall the presence of the following alumni at the convention: 
Howard Bliss, Koss Hadley, L. B. Hillis, N. J. Kilbourne, H. M. Le Sourd, 
Wi Ee: Scott. 

GEORGE A, COE 

[, From Des Moines to Indianapolis.x—Many adjustments in the pro- 
gram for the convention at Indianapolis came as the result of the dissatis- 
faction of the students at Des Moines as noted in Professor Coe’s report 
of jour years ago. A representative committee made up of students, 
student-movement secretaries, and church board representatives com- 
menced work a year in advance of the convention and spent a large amount 
of time in working out the details of the program. Provision was made 
for student discussion and participation. The business committee, which 
met regularly each morning and at other times, and which had direction 
of the convention, was composed of eighteen students and six adults, 
The program as finally adjusted represented to a large extent an inte- 
gration of the contrasts in view between those who wished a world-con- 
vention and those who wished one distinctively foreign missionary, 
between those who wished a maximum of student expression and those 
who wished this expression safeguarded. At some points the result was 
a compromise. 

A new point of view was evidenced by the opening addresses, which 
dealt with present-day social, economic, international, and inter-racial 
problems. Dir. Pau) Blaachard, secretary of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, dealt with the industrial question, speaking out of experience 
in strikes and other aspects of the labor movement. Professor Willis 
King of Gammon Theological Seminary discussed the race question from 
the standpoint of the negro, and Dr, Y, Y. Tsu of China and Dr, Paul 
Harrison of Arabia discussed it from the standpoint of Asiatic peoples. 
The international question was presented by Hon. John Newton Rowe)) 


of Canada, a member of the first assembly of the League of Nations. 
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And Mr. Sherwood Eddy gave a summarizing address on social and 
intellectual unrest and the relation of students to the foregoing issues, 

Il. An educational experiment.—But the new spirit in the convention 
becomes most evident when it is considered trom the educationa) point of 
view. ‘That an educational experiment of far-reaching significance had 
been embodied in this convention was the conviction of every thoughtiu) 
person there. 

The central feature of this experiment was the forty-nine discussion- 
groups into which the 6,155 delegates were divided, and the partial corre- 
lation between group discussions and platform addresses. In order to 
give opportunity for free and frank expression on the part oi students, 
and at the same time in order to insure group thinking as significant as 
the time and other limitations of a great convention would permit, 
special attention was given to the selection and training of leaders, to the 
processes of group thinking within the groups themselves, and to the 
relation of the discussion groups to the general sessions of the convention. 
The chairmen of these groups were undergraduate or graduate students 
or persons recently graduated and in touch with student life. These 
leaders came together for fifteen hours of specia) preparation just pre- 
vious to and during the convention. 

In the discussion periods, while the students were free to take up any 
guestion of mutual and vita) concern, the presumption was that discus- 
sion would center about one or the other of the four areas of world-thought 
introduced in pre-convention studies and in the first three convention 
sessions. 
and thirty-five the war issue. 

It was assumed in these discussion groups that each delegate would 
come ready not only to contribute his or her best thought and experience 
on the guestions involved, but also to hear and understand in turn view- 
points of others. It was understood that their success depended upon 
each person holding and witnessing to his convictions earnestly and yet 
in such an open-minded way as to be willing to realize that he might de 
wrong and the other person right. ‘The groups were a demonstration of 
the conviction that the Kingdom of God demands that somehow or other 
Christians together work out the wil) of God on earth through the inte- 


Forty-one of the forty-nine groups discussed the race question 


gration of the very deepest convictions that each may hold. 

Another way of calling out student thought was by the provision of 
an hour each day when the various major speakers of that day could be 
met and questioned, each in a separate gathering. These opportunities 
were largely responded to by the students, groups of from one hundred to 
five hundred eager)y seizing the chance for frank, free question and answer 
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in these periods. Furthermore, the provision of twenty-three forums 
gaye an opportunity for the elective principle, and in many of these 
forums the actual order and emphasis was determined by the expressed 
interests of the students, expert information on the tvpes of Christian 
service abroad being suited to felt needs for it as these needs were 
discovered. 

Unquestionably convictions were changed and heroic purposes formed 
as the result of the convention. In no small part this was the result 
not mere)y of p)atiorm addresses but of face to face contact in discussion 
groups with persons of differing conviction. There was no herding of 
people of one mind together. By the plan of group formation the individ- 


uals of each delegation were assigned to different groups, making an 
intersectional exchange of views possible. Men and women, North and 


South, East and West, were together in these groups. In them were 325 
foreign students, representing forty different countries, Thus for the 
first time on such a scale did students of different races come together 
over common problems. For the hrst time in their hives many heard the 
negro position stated by intelligent negroes who mingled on terms of 
equality on the foor of the convention and in the discussion groups. In 
one group a young man who had spoken sincerely but most disparagingly 
on the lack of capacity of the Negro race apologized after the meeting to a 
refined, digniied, and manifestly well informed and educated negro gir), 
saying good humoredly, “ Well, [ never saw one like you before.’ Many 
of the national and international problems were personalized before them 
ina way that awakened concern. The students themselves realized the 
gain for honest thought in seeing both sides, and in meeting, not the straw- 
made effigies of contrary positions, but those same contrary convictions 
embodied vitally in human personalities, 

LL. Foreign missions in the convention.—Previous Student Volunteer 
conventions have been occupied pretty exclusively with foreign missions, 
and the motive of recruiting for foreign missions has largely controlled 
them. Such was not the case in this convention. There was no question 
but students did face world-problems. They went away more intelli- 
gently concerned about them. In many cases they were committed to 
working for their solution. But some observers doubted whether the 
students saw fully the bearing of the Christian movement and the mis- 
sionary enterprise on these problems. 

Yet foreign missions did not fail of effective expression in the con- 
vention. One of the most impressive ways in which this was accom- 
plished was through addresses before the whole convention by Christian 
nationals of other Jands, This was largely a new feature of the conven- 
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tion. Most of the great mission fields were thus represented. The 
speakers were able men, professors and Christian leaders like Dr. Cheng, 
Mr. Thaker Dass, and Dr. Aggrev, and they gave very eliective speeches 
in English. This feature of the convention was adapted to give the dele- 
gates a sense of joining with members of other nations in contronting 
Yt was poimted out, however, that these 
speakers “were too polite.” That is, they did not speak ds frankly as 
they and many of their fellow-nationa)s fee) about the un-Christian 


common wor)d-prob)ems. 


aspects of so-called Christian America. The foreign mission cause was 
also represented on the floor of the convention by strong speeches from 
several of the older leaders who have guided the movement during the 
past generation. These speeches were largely shaped by the recruiting 
motive which has prevailed in former conventions. 

Again, in the “Sorums on types of Christian service throughout the 
world”’ foreign missionary interests were decidedly in the foreground. 
Andat the denominationa) meetings, delegates came in direct contact with 
missionaries home from the field, with the secretaries of the respective 
foreign boards, and with the different positions and types o} work where 
missionaries are now needed. 

Vet on the whole it must be said that there was not enough corre- 
lation between the issues discussed, such as race, industry, war, and 
internationalism, and specifically foreign-missionary matters. It was 
not sufficiently brought out that the problems confronting us at home are 
also present on the foreign field, that foreign work will always be gravely 
hampered unless the problems at home are progressively getting solved, 
and that the solution of these problems at home, in turn, is conditioned 
upon coping with them adequately on the foreign field. 

IV. The religious emphasis of the convention—It is important to note 
how the specifically religious message was presented, and how it was 
related to the other themes of the convention. This part of the work 
was mainly in the hands of British speakers. All of their addresses were 
liberal in their theological view point, warmly religious, and skilful and 
effective in their presentation and their appeal. At the same time this 
aspect of the convention seemed somewhat deiached from the other 
aspects, and each aspect apparently suffered to a certain degree from this 
detachment. It was evident that not a few students gained a deepening 
of religious experience and a new realization of God through the discus- 
sional- and fellowship-phases of the convention, but the formal religious 
messages were not especially adapted toward interpreting, strengthening, 


and multiplying such results. This situation may have been due in part 
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to the fact that this portion of the program had not received any shaping 
from the student-mind itself. 

V. The stgnificance of the convention for American student life— 
The general significance of the convention is pretty well brought out by a 
remark of a member of the international committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, who expressed himseli as believing that ‘the 
American Christian student-movement had been born” at this conven- 
tion. Youth-movements of various types are manifest in Europe and 
in the Far Kast. Certain somewhat similar tendencies have appeared in 
America. ‘The National Student Forums are one indication of this. It 
is a question of much moment as to how far such tendencies are to receive 
definite Christian expression and shaping. ‘The existing organizations— 
the student V.M.C.A., the Student V.W.C.A., the Student Volunteers, 
and the new Student Fellowship for Christian Life Service—have resulted 
in much overlapping, have presented a limited appeal, and have not made 
possible a united confronting, on the part of students, of the great moral 
and religious issues of our time. But the new spirit of student initiative, 
and the new methods of group thinking and fellowship in facing world- 
problems, and in forming life-purposes in view of them, promise much for 
the development of Christian ideals and energies among American stu- 
dents, and their effective application to the life of the world. The temper 
of American students as seen in this convention was most encouraging. 
The more active minds among them, while free in criticism and eager for 
self-expression, were constructive in their purpose and showed excellent 
capacity for deliberation and for arriving at practical conclusions. And 
(he less active-minded were more responsive to leadership from their own 
ranks than to that which came from outside. The total impression of 
the convention was such as decidedly to strengthen one’s faith in the 
capacities and spirit of American students. 

VI. Conclusions —A few general conclusions may be hazarded: 

1. The day for a straight program of platform addresses is over. 

2. Group thinking on a large scale is possible, and highly valuable 
from the standpoint of the development of convictions and heroic 
purposes. 

3. Student and near-student leadership of a high order is available 

: I f 
and must be given a much larger place in the future. Certainly the 
unprecedented place given to student initiative was justified. 

4. There must be a restatement of the philosophy of missions for the 
present day, taking into consideration such things as the oneness of the 


world, the un-Christian character of much of Western life, the partial 
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breakdown of the distinction between home and foreign missions, the 
calls for heroic Christian service in areas of thought and activity in this 
country, an increased appreciation of the capacities and attainments of 
other peoples and cultures, a fuller recognition of the temporary char- 
acter of missions. 

5. Some kind of a closer integration of the various student organiza- 


tions in this country is advisable. 
HARRISON S. ELLIOT 


DANIEL J. FLEMING 
EuGENE W. LyMAN 


Has Religion Hindered Moral Progress?—lIn an article entitled ““The 
Promethean Challenge to Religion’? Professor William P. Montague, 
in the Vew Republic of August 6, has stated some of the deeper problems 
of present-day religious thinking. The current questions of dispute 
between fundamentalism and modernism seem rather peripheral after 
reading this article. It is a challenge to the authoritarian character of 
ethics as perpetuated by religion and a plea for the use of creative intelli- 
gence in the moral life. The subordination of ethics to religion, he 
believes, has tended to three serious results. It has proved a menace 
to ethical ideals in that it exalts monarchical power over democratic 
leadership. It has been a menace to religious faith itself by opposing 
the demands of growth, inquiry and experimentation that are necessary 
for an evolving society. Finally, it has hindered social progress through 
the building up of moral taboos rather than of intelligent human 
ideals achieved in the social process through active partnership with 
human science. Religion as transformed by the Promethean challenge 
would be one in which dogmas would be transformed into hypotheses, 
where sacrosanct authority had vanished and free intelligence would 
appraise the worth of moral values. In other words it would be a religion 
based on ethics and not vice versa. ‘‘It would consist of a union of the 
old supernatural hope for God and immortality with the secular demand 
for emancipation of creative intelligence.’’ Professor Montague’s 
challenge is a real one. ‘The “claiming of the moral franchise”’ is certain 
to increase in a democratic world and Christian formulation will have to 


come to terms with it. 


The Religious Ideal of a Naturalist.—Under the title ““The Emergence 
of Naturalism” the Jnternational Journal of Ethics for July publishes the 
presidential address given at the meeting of the western division of the 
American Philosophical Association. Professor Sellars has given an 
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address which touches the very heart of one of our religious problems. 
Can we from naturalism develop a new humanism that will serve man’s 
needs as has the old supernaturalism? Most religious thinkers have not 
thought it possible. Professor Sellars thinks that constitutes the “next 
step in religion.” Here is traced the emergence of naturalism from the 
days of primitive man; it shows that despite its repeated setbacks and 
its philosophical and social heterodoxy, it has grown until today it is 
playing a dominant part in man’s intellectual world. The gradual 
retreat of supernaturalism from philosophy, psychology, biology, and 
sociology indicates that ‘naturalism is becoming the positive and reduc- 
tive term for thought.’”’ The increased scientific insight, the new confi- 
dence in human intelligence as means of control, the revaluation of human 
values give a new basis for religious thinking. What the outcome will 
be remains as yet to be seen. However, no one can question that we 
are witnessing among intellectual leaders a gradual dissolution of the 
old world of supernaturalism. That must mean a new religious adjust- 
ment. Professor Sellars would say, “It must be a humanism which 
comprehends in the concrete that man’s aims and satisfactions are not 
alien to his environment but grow from it and secure their meaning from 
their setting. Such a humanism will be virile and intelligent because 
freed from phantom ideals. Not until such a humanism is full-born will 
naturalism be able to compete with the subtler forms of supernaturalism 
which people the vast beyond, with beckoning hands and chants of 


angels which elude our senses.” 


Tercentenary of George Fox.—Many of the current magazines in 
their July numbers have made reference to the great founder of Quaker- 
ism. The Quakers are few in number but they have a heritage in Fox 
which they may well honor. The spiritual impulse which he imparted 
has given the Quaker a high place in things Christian. Principal Graham 
in Hibbert Journal for July has reviewed his life. It is the record of a 
great Christian; unique in its simplicity and insight, magnificent in 
its spiritual powers, unflinching in its devotion to the leading of the 
inner light. The Quakers may well take a pride in their founder. The 
Pilgrim stresses in two articles the religious views of Fox and the contri- 
bution which he has made through the Quakers to religious life. It is 
no accident that the Quakers have manned the front-line trench on many 
a spiritual battlefield. ‘*'Toleration in religion, a principle utterly taboo 
in the seventeenth century, and which, for the Quakers, meant no easy- 
going laxity but ‘tenderness to all that was tender’ in every human 
soul; a new conception of heathen races and of the right approach to 
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them; the complete spiritual equality of women, and the brotherhood 
of mankind; steady protest against the savagery of the criminal code, and 
the view that the spirit of war is incompatible with the spirit of Christ— 
all these principles sprang from the vivid sense of the relation of God, as 
known in Christ to the soul of man.”’ From the standpoint of practical 
ethical life we can hope William James was correct when he said, ‘So 
far as our Christian sects today are evolving into liberality, they are 
simply reverting in essence to the position which Fox and the early 


Quakers so long ago assumed.”’ 


Imperialistic America.—Those who have thought of imperialism as 
a typical European malady will find material for thoughtful consideration 
in Samuel Guy Inman’s article in the July Adantic on “imperialistic 
America.” It presents in a striking, most of us would say a startling 
way, the insidious growth of American control over Central and South 
Amercan countries. Under the plea of protection for American lives and 
property, mostly property, it seems we have not hesitated to do that 
which in the case of other countries we should have most unsparingly 
condemned. The Monroe Doctrine, a defense instituted against Euro- 
pean imperialism, would appear to be furnishing a valued means for 
American imperialism of a no less vicious type. It creates wealth indeed 
for corporations and bankers but it also creates enmities, hatreds, sus- 
picions, and eventually wars. It comes as rather a surprise to most 
Americans no doubt to discover in the words of Mr. Inman that “out of 
the twenty Latin-American republics, eleven of them now have their 
financial policies directed by North Americans officially appointed. Six 
of these ten have the financial agents backed by American military 
forces on the ground. Four of the remaining half of these Southern 
countries have their economic and fiscal life closely tied to the United 
States through large loans and concessions, giving special advantages 
to American capitalists. This leaves the six countries of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Venezuela as the only ones out- 
side the circle of North American financial control.” Such a condition 
constitutes a further challenge to constructive missionary statesmanship 
and practical peace advocacy. There it is possible to allay the hatreds 
and suspicions out of which the wars of the future may arise. 


Does Fundamentalism Obstruct Social Progress?—The Graphic 
number of the Survey for July contains an article on this question, 
the affirmative being taken by Charles P. Fagnani, of Union Theological 
Seminary, the negative by J. Gresham Machen, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The affirmative asks whether there can be social progress 
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where there is no religious progress. Is the temper of mind that is 
in bondage to tradition adequate to deal with the new problems that are 
continually confronting an advancing civilization? Is a religion that 
opposes science capable of holding its own with a religion that is in cordial 
alliance with science, that glories in all the revelations of God that the 
progressive study of his universe keeps adding to human knowledge ? 
The Modernists are fellow-workers with God, indispensable co-operators 
with him in the glorious task of bringing about the gradual triumph of 
his cause. Theirs is the undaunted faith in the progressive regeneration 
of society, the doing away with war, poverty, degradation, servile sub- 
servience to authority, exploitation of man by man, and all the various 
ills that have cursed humanity as the result of ignorance and misunder- 
standing of what true religion is. The writer for the negative holds 
that the church ought to examine the basis of her faith and also relieve 
the physical distresses of men. Neglect of either one will certainly 
bring disaster, and today the danger lies altogether in the neglect, not 
of the physical, but of the intellectual and spiritual task. The present 
age is characterized by an unparalleled intellectual and spiritual decline. 
The growth of ignorance in America is appalling. Poetry is silent, 
and even the appreciation of fine and noble things seems almost to be 
lost. Fundamentalism is the only means of checking the spiritual 
decadence of religion. When a mighty revival of the Christian religion 
comes, it will hasten and not hinder the relief of the physical distresses 
of men and the improvement of conditions in this world. But it will 
do more than all that. It will also descend into the depths—those 
depths into which utilitarianism can never enter—and will again bring 
mankind into the glorious liberty of communion with the living God. 


Do Home Missions Encourage Superfluous Churches?—The Graphic 
number of the Survey for June has an article entitled “What the Left 
Hand Doeth,” by Fred Eastman. The writer states that the Protestant 
churches of the major denominations are raising home-mission money 
for one purpose and spending a good share of it for another. They are 
raising it on the appeal of the spiritual and social needs of the immigrants 
and the southern mountaineers, the Negroes and the Mexicans, the 
Alaskans and the Indians, of other needy and neglected peoples. They 
are spending a proportion of that money in establishing or maintaining 
denominational churches in rural communities, already over-churched. 
The economic waste and the social sin of competing denominations in 
small towns and cities have been denounced for decades by the churches 
themselves. Yet they are feeding that denominational competition 
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with home mission aid today. And that aid is raised for another purpose. 
Not one of the denominations says that a certain proportion of home- 
mission contributions will be used to aid competitive churches. Yet 
all the denominations are using a portion of the money in that way. 
The total, exceeding three million dollars a year, goes for denominational 
rivalry of a sterile sort, when it is so tremendously needed to reinforce 
the constructive work to which the home-mission boards are committed 
and while like activity in the foreign field with the mounting standards 
in social and educational work has taken on a richer content and trans- 
mits it to the lives it touches. The writer holds that any organization 
that appeals for money is morally bound to see that the money is spent 
in accord with that appeal. The basis of expenditure should be made 
comparable to the basis of appeal. No subsidy should be granted to 
any church in a competitive field. This would release a large proportion 
of home-mission money and place it at the disposal of the home-mission 


boards for work that is now sorely in need of it. 


Shall the Foreign Missionary Be an Alien?—In an article in the 
International Review of Misstons for July, “Some Missionary Activities 
in Relation to Governments, A study of Principles,’’ James L. Barton 
discusses the questions: To what extent should a missionary claim pro- 
tection from his own government? Should a missionary employ an 
armed guard or carry arms himself? Claiming indemnities for personal 
losses; affording protection to natives; missionaries and native proper- 
ties; Shall missionaries enter into commercial transactions or accept 
government office? Changed conditions and the attitude of govern- 
ments since the war have a direct bearing upon the life and work of all 
Christian missionaries. Their presence is no longer taken as inevitable 
and their work and teaching beyond question. Mission schools are not 
necessarily the best schools. Foreign customs are not regarded as the 
best. Special privileges, prestige, and immunities enjoyed for generations 
are challenged. The right of missionaries to go at will where they 
please in non-Christian countries is denied. Even the superiority of 
the religion missionaries teach and the civilization they represent is openly 
questioned. Missionaries are watched more closely than formerly to 
ascertain if their lives and contacts are in accord with the Sermon on 
the Mount and the life of Jesus Christ. 

The aim of the missionary should be to get as close as possible to the 
people he seeks to serve. Everything he retains that gives the impression 
that he is a foreigner possessing special privileges erects barriers between 
him and the people he would reach. He should in Janguage and in his 


manner of life avoid giving the impression that he is a member of a 
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dominant foreign nation which stands ready to defend him in time of 
danger and avenge his death in case of violence. It is important that 
the missionary should realize that the position he holds is unique, quite 
different from that of merchants and travelers or even of diplomatic 
representatives of his government. The missionary of this day must 
be truly a man of God, with a passion for making Jesus Christ in his 
beauty and saving grace known to all with whom he comes in contact 
and even to the nation of which he is the guest. Anything that militates 
against this is harmful. [Everything that conserves this great and high 


aim adds to his efficiency and power. 


Can Family Life Develop Democratic Ideals?—Religious Education 
for June publishes the presidential address at the annual convention of the 
Association at Providence, Rhode Island, by T. G. Soares, “The Oppor- 
tunity of the Family in the Development of Democracy.” In its very 
organization, family life may be a school of democracy. There, younger 
and older may learn mutual respect and consideration. There, freedom 
and responsibility may be properly related. There the common work 
may be cheerfully shared. We must have such an organization of a 
co-operative household institution that each does his own part from a 
sense of duty, while love inspires a conspiracy to make life happier each 
for each. 

There is a great opportunity in the family for the development 
of the economic aspects of democracy which are sometimes the most 
dificult to appreciate. We seem to have there an autocratic society 
in the fact that the father earns the money and supports the family. 
In too many households the man imagines that the money is his, to be 
graciously distributed accordingly to his sovereign pleasure. There often 
follows the natural consequences of arbitrary rule. The wife secures 
funds by indirection, the children by teasing and entreaty, and not 
seldom by dishonesty. Very few children have an income to administer. 
Even their religious contributions are not their own. The money that 
is given to church and Sunday school is secured from the father just 
before starting on Sunday morning. The understanding of money, 
the administration of money, the earning of money, have very great 
educational possibilities. The income belongs to the whole family; 
it ought to be appropriated with deliberation. Everyone, down to the 
youngest, should feel an interest in the wise use of this wonderful thing 
that we call money, for money is the symbol of effort. 

The family is a unit ina larger society, It belongs to the community 
of families and to the larger national society and world-society of families. 


The social attitudes of tomorrow are being made about our tables, and 
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in our talk, by our international attitudes, our race attitudes, our class 
attitudes. The democratic family will be a good neighbor. It will have 
as part of its family enterprise some project of community welfare. It 
will develop some genuine patriotisms. It will seek contact with people 
of other class and other race, It will have some definite objectives in 


contributing to the peace and good will of the world. 


The Influence of Religion on Modern Legal Ideals.—E. F. Alberts- 
worth, writing on “Current Religious Thought and Modern Juristic 
Movements” in the International Journal of Ethics for July, discusses 
the influence of current theological thought upon leading developments 
in the law and its philosophy in the present. Today the idea is growing 
that both Jaw and the state are social agencies to be used by the religious 
spirit in seeking to achieve its goal of a more perfect, ideal society here 
and now. Jn securing the enactment of prohibition legislation the 
religious forces quite naturally jomed with others, but the impetus to 
this socia) experiment came Jarge)y from rejigious Jeaders and religious 
idealism. Again, the fundamental belief, that war or the settlement of 
international differences by force can be considerably minimized if not 
tota)ly prohibited through some \eague of nations or by some international 
tribunal or court, had also its origin in the religious mind; finding justitt- 
cation for this belief either in some prophetic teachings oj the Bible, 
or in the conception that human effort, motivated by religious idealism, 
can make this a better world in which to live. 

This belief that state and law must advance religious programs of 
reform is seen also in the efforts made by the less dominant religious 
mind to secure legislation against the teaching of certain scientific 
theories, as evolution and geology, in state universities, i¢ being thought 
that in this manner religion will more certainly maintain its traditional 
or inherited dogmas. 

The religious mind of the present is having its influence upon the 
Jaw in many directions. Jt is a rationadly eriticas age dissatisied with 
the past and present in both religion and law, an age in transition in 
both fields, an age which believes its future is vet belore it and therelore 
yet to be rea)ized. 

As Others See Us—The Hibbert Journal for July has an article by 
S. K. Ratcliffe on “Spiritual Conditions in the United States.” The 
disclosure of the program of obscurantism of the fundamentalists 
in church, schoo), and co)\ege—is bringmg about the mobidization 
se\i-defense of teachers and ministers everywhere. The liberals, it is 


clear, must stand together and carry their cause to victory. It is cer- 
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tainly not a bad thing that the literalists in the churches should have 
chosen to take the offensive at the present juncture. Their enterprise 
puts an end to that comfortable acceptance of things which is the standing 
danger of a safe and prosperous people. It illustrates the remoteness 
of the literalists from the younger American mind—as shown, for example, 
in the vitality and earnestness of the student associations. It must 
of necessity stir the public teachers everywhere, in school, college, and 
pulpit, to associative action toward affirmation and defense; and it is 
having an excellent effect in making certain great matters of belief and 
judgment the common concern of a great multitude. The mind of the 
American people—so immense, various, and vita), cannot be imprisoned. 
Yheological and social obscurantists alike are fighting a battle that is 
already lost. But it may be just as well to remind the younger generation 
of Americans that a cause which jis not finally lost may yet have to be 


positively won. 


. . “se . at bd 
In What Sense Does a Scientist “Accept the Universe”? —Dr. T. Y. 
Smith, of the University of Chicago, writes a brilliant article in the 
American Revtew (March-April) under the phrase made famous by 
Carly)e, “On Accepting the Universe,” ‘“‘the path of resignation is worn 
by the footsteps of centuries. Its historical place as a Buddhistic and 
Stoic and Christian virtue may be taken as conclusive evidence as to 
the efficacy of resignation as one means of adjustment to such a world 
as this... . . But its virtue has been also its defect”; and, furthermore, 
it is becoming “increasingly unavailable as a means of adjustment for 
the modern man.” There is, however, 
a modern attitude that forms, in many ways at least, an active counterpart 
of the passive response connoted by resignation... . the playful might 
describe it as a sense of humor; the venturesome, as sportsmanship; but the 
soberer mind would probably prefer to think of it as scientific curiosity. .... 
Resignation, like indiscriminate charity, is such a remedy as perpetuates— 
yea spreads—the disease it alleviates. Scientific curiosity, on the other hand, 
watches the ongoing process, whether in one’s self or in another, so intently 
as to discover any developing cues for control, but so intently indeed as to find 


the stream self-justifying should no such cues appear. 


The Attitude of British Labor toward Christianity—P. W. Wilson, 
American correspondent of the London Daily News, has an article in 
The Biblical Review for April, entitled “ British Labor and the Christian 
Faith.” {t is as reassuring as i¢ is intended to be; and anyone who, 
in spite of the exhibition of moderation which the present labor govern- 


ment has already shown, doubts its absence of hostility to organized 
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religion could not dq better than read such an article. ts tacts, however, 
are in genera) jam))iar to almost any wide-awake person in America 
who has had a graduate education in a school of recognized standing; 
and it has about it something of the superficia), sha)) we say, journa)istic 
outlook which seems to think that the singing of hymns at [aor confer- 
ences, the saying of prayers at every meeting of the House of Commons, 
which is “‘designed as a medieval chapel,’ and the bowing of every 
member of Parliament—including all the labor members—to what was 
‘once an altar behind the speaker’s chair’? whenever the floor of the 
House is crossed, are the clearest expressions that could De mentioned 
of the essential Christian character of the nation under its present 
rulers, even as heretolare. There is much else to the same eject; the 
article wou)d not have been complete without mentioning that the author 
has heard the name of Jesus cheered at labor conferences and the Dox- 
ology sung at the settlement oi strikes. 
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DIAGNOSING MODERN RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES 


Every writer on religion today is conscious of the profound diver- 
gences of theological belief which exist in the churches. The evils of 
theological controversy are so evident that many peace-loving men strive 
10 ignore or to minimize them. But there is gradually growing in al 
denominations the feeling that it is perhaps better to let the issues be 
frankly stated and argued out. One of the important tasks of the next 
few years will be a judicial understanding of the controversy now so 
much in evidence. Three recent hooks undertake to analyze the situation 
which we now face in the religious world.* 

The title of Dr. Mullins’ book indicates the temper in which he 
discusses the situation. Christians are faced with definite alternatives. 
On the one hand is the prevalent movement which “reduces’’ Chris- 
tianity by trying to subject it to the norms set by science and by his- 
torical criticism. On the other hand is the position which theology 
has always assumed, that the standards of faith are given in the divine 
origins of Christianity. Dr. Mullins calls his book a plea for freedom—the 
freedom of religion to determine its own rights. 

He declares that eventually men will have to choose between a mild 
rationalistic type of belief, devoid of religious power, and the evangelistic 
type of faith which rests on the supernatura) facts recorded in the New 
Testament. Dr. Mullins undertakes to show that the latter choice is 
imperative. The argument, in brief, is that only by maintaining a faith 
based on supernaturalism can one be true to the facts recorded in the New 
Testament. All modifications of this system involve the “rejecting” 
or the “discrediting’’ or the “setting aside’ of the New Testament 
records, It is simpler and more straightforward to accept the truth of 
the New Testament records as they stand than to offer strained and forced 
explanations, But the fina) vindication of the truth of these records js 
found in the experience of divine power in the lives of those who accept 

t Christianity at the Cross-roads. By FE. VY. Mullins. New Vork: Doran, 1924. 
Xx+289 pages. $1.75. 

What Is Modernism? By Leighton Parks. New York: Scribner, 1924.  xxti+ 
154 pages. $1.00. 

Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy. By Wiliam Adams Brown. 
New York: Scribner, 1923. xiv-+ 223 pages. 
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the saving truths set forth in the New Testament. Dr. Mullins is con- 
vinced that no such experience is possible on the basis of the “reduced”’ 
religion which emerges from purely critical considerations. 

The style of the book is fervent, rhetorical, picturesque. The sym- 
pathetic reader is carried along tempestuously. The critical reader waits 
to get his bearings; but seldom is an issue presented in such fashion that 
the considerations appear which lead liberal scholars to their conclusions. 
It is assumed from the start that the facts are on the side of the faith 
which the author advocates. We have a debater on one side of the 
question presenting the other side only to refute it. “If a man begins 
the study of the New Testament with a preconception as to what kind 
of facts may and may not be established by evidence, he forfeits the right 
of the claim to the scientific spirit.’”, In Dr. Mullins’ view it is precisely 
such preconceptions which lead modernist scholars to “set aside” por- 
tions of the records. The modernist, of course, would retort that only a 
man with Dr. Mullins’ theological preconceptions would “set aside” the 
considerations which have led so many scholars to the conclusions which 
he is concerned to refute. The book is a striking illustration of the 
inevitable influence of religious preconceptions on the thinking of men. 
Until those preconceptions are frankly recognized and analyzed on both 
sides intelligent discussion of the issues will be difficult. 

Dr. Leighton Parks has tried to explain for members of the Protestant 
Episcopal church what the modernist issue really is. He states a fact 
which it is difficult for a fundamentalist to grasp.‘ Modernism is not a 
body of doctrine. It is a state of mind.” The great defect of Dr. 
Mullins’ book is that it largely fails to give any account of that “state 
of mind.” It goes on the assumption that a refutation of modernist 
doctrine disposes of modernism. It does not, any more than the modern- 
ist refutation of orthodox doctrines does away with orthodoxy. Dr. 
Parks painstakingly tries to indicate some of the main considerations 
which enter into the modernist state of mind. That mind is historical 
rather than dogmatic. Modernists know something of the way in which 
Christian faith has developed through the centuries. They are aware 
that current needs and current ways of thinking inevitably influence 
religious ideas. They are attempting consciously to integrate the great 
Christian inheritance of the church with the best thinking of the twentieth 
century. They recognize that the religious teachings of the New Testa- 
ment were interwoven with the general ideas current in that day. In so 
far as these ideas have given way to others in the course of human his- 
tory, changes are inevitable in religious conceptions. Dr. Parks shows 
that it is psychologically impossible for a twentieth-century man even to 
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repeat first-century words with the exact meaning which they had to a 
first-century man. 

The technical question for an Episcopalian is whether a man can be 
a modernist and yet be honest when he professes his acceptance of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Dr. Parks shrewdly observes: “If the test is to be 
intellectual agreement with the opinions of the men who first uttered 
these words, it is a question whether any educated man today is justified 
in repeating the Creed.” He contends that the repeating of the Creed, 
like the reading of scripture, is the use of a time-honored literature to give 
expression to a great faith; but that faith must be free to express itself in 
modern terms as well as in ancient language. 

The book is a courageous and reverent presentation of the matter. 
Those who are not Episcopalians will thank God that the question is not 
complicated for them by the requirement of creed-subscription. So 
long as a creed (or the equivalent of a creed in a prescribed theological 
system) is in the foreground, any discussion almost inevitably becomes 
doctrinal. The primary issue—that of different “states of mind’”— 
tends to become obscured. And argument over doctrine is notably 
inconclusive so long as neither side realizes why the other feels as it does. 

The great merit of Professor Brown’s book is that it gives primary 
attention to the state of mind which lies behind any type of religious 
expression. It calls attention to the fact that the existing distinctions 
between denominations or even between different religions do not, in fact, 
correspond to the real cleavages which we find. The actual religious 
differences cut across the boundary lines of conventional distinctions. 
The real clue to an understanding of modern issues is to be found in 
certain typical attitudes which men assume toward institutions. Pro- 
fessor Brown discovers three such attitudes: (1) the attitude of entire 
reverence and obedience to an authorized institution; (2) the attitude 
of revolt against constraint, and insistence on individual freedom; (3) 
what he calls the democratic attitude, which consists in the co-operative 
remaking of institutions so as better to serve the needs of man. 

These attitudes are not confined to religion. They may be illustrated 
in realms of politics and of social institutions as well as in the realm of 
religion. But they help to understand some of the outstanding phe- 
nomena of religion. Roman Catholicism is taken as the signal instance 
of the first type. The program of submission to authority is expounded 
by Professor Brown with great sympathy. The primary motive in this 
type is the desire for security. The more infallible the authority to which 
one trusts, the greater his sense of security. Critical questioning, 
which endangers the idea of infallibility is unwelcome, because it robs 
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the trusting soul of his sense of absolute security. This attitude is 
characteristic of many Protestants as well as of Roman Catholics. It 
helps to explain why the Fundamentalist feels so bitterly toward the 
modernist. The questionings of the critical scholar seriously disturb 
the fundamentalist’s sense of security. 

The second type is concerned primarily for the freedom of the indi- 
vidual to find his own experience of God. It is marked by an impatient 
hostility to all formal prescriptions which are thrust between the soul 
and God. But the individualist feels so intensely the satisfaction of 
achieving his own immediate contact with God that he is often led to 
depreciate any other type of experience. When a number of like-minded 
individualists form a group, that group becomes sectarian. “The 
sectarian may be just as conscious as any other churchman that his 
church possesses absolute truth, and that it is his duty to make all other 
persons acknowledge this”’ (p. 27). If the field of religion were to be 
left to the imperialist and the individualist, we should have incessant 
controversy. 

It is the third type in which Professor Brown finds the hope for the 
future. The democracy which he has in mind is marked by the purpose 
to share life with others. But the spirit of the democrat is different 
from that of either the imperialist or the individualist. Both of these 
have the missionary impulse; but they are concerned to teach others, not 
to learn from them. The democratic spirit of co-operation requires us to 
learn as well as to teach. This spirit is perhaps best illustrated in the 
co-operative investigations of scientists, where every man is ready to 
modify his own opinions in the light of what others discover. Inasmuch 
as every existing religious body today contains members with varying 
theological convictions, the pathway to Christian unity seems to be that 
of mutual appreciation and co-operation rather than that of polemic criti- 
cism. ‘The historical understanding of religion, with its display of the 
varieties of genuine religious experience, leads inevitably to this ideal of 
evolution. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the differences in temper which 
appear in these books. Dr. Mullins is a militant crusader. Christianity 
is at the cross-roads. The traveling hordes must be turned into the right 
road. The dreadful disasters to which the wrong road leads are vividly 
portrayed, and the absolute security of the right road is pointed out. 
Dr. Parks knows that Christianity is an ever flowing river of religious 
evolution, into which many tributaries have poured their contribution. 
He would welcome the tributaries of the twentieth century, confident 
that the mighty river of faith will maintain its identity all along the 
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course. Professor Brown has almost ceased to talk about Christianity 
as if it were a self-identical entity existing prior to and independently of 
people. He sees that the real roots of religion are in the attitudes of men 
rather than in a metaphysical system. The future of Christianity 
depends on what attitude shall prevail. For the first two authors, it is 
all-important to discuss doctrines. For the last author doctrines are 
expressions of religious attitudes. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Brown’s method of analysis may be carried farther so as to disclose the 
real reasons for doctrinal differences. We are getting wearisomely 
familiar with theological debate which convinces no one not already 
convinced. We need to realize more clearly what the contenders feel to 


be at stake. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EPOCHS IN BUDDHIST HISTORY 

Many readers will have pleasant memories of the fine tolerance and 
penetrating sympathy with which the author of a recent book' interpreted 
the career of the founder of Buddhism in his Gotama Buddha. Some will 
recall the picturesque description of modern Buddhist life in his Buddhism 
in the Modern World. In the present work, which is an elaboration of the 
Haskell Lectures of 1921, Mr. Saunders displays the same breadth of 
sympathy and descriptive power. Buddhism and Buddhist lands have 
in him a charming chronicler. 

The book does not pretend to be a history of Buddhism; the pathway 
to that goal most competent scholars, as yet, fear to tread. It is rather 
a treatment of Buddhist thinking at various epochs and in many lands. 
Beginning with the emergence of the religion out of Hinduism the author 
reveals its original form centering in the magnetic, creative personality of 
Gotama, traces its development at the great monastic universities of 
India till it assumes its various Mahayana forms, and follows its spread 
to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Nepal, Tibet, China, Korea, and Japan. It is a 
delightful narrative and the uninitiated reader, happily untroubled by 
the tormenting problems which beset the specialist, will be free to yield to 
the lure of the author and gain that most desirable thing, an admiration 
for the achievements of the most comprehensive and most accommodating 
religion of human history. During its long career Buddhism has had 
under its control more of the souls of men than any other religion and 
Mr. Saunders’ untiring efforts to popularize it deserve ungrudging praise. 

™ Epochs in Buddhist History. By Kenneth J. Saunders. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. xix+243 pages. $3.00. 
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It would be interesting to know how missionaries of the old school 
at work in Buddha lands will receive the book. The author finds in 
Buddhism a vindication of his own cherished Christian ideas—the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the harmonizing of individual 
and corporate life in a divine kingdom on earth, as well as of the Jogos 
doctrine, the triune nature of the Godhead and the atonement. The 
historical student, quite apart from any partiality to particular dogmas 
of either religion, is likely to be impatient with such verbalism and in the 
interest of Buddhist history to assert that this kind of interpretation 
destroys all chance of understanding the distinctive historical develop- 
ment and significance of Buddhist doctrine. The missionary will prob- 
ably point to the everyday life of the Buddhist people and complain 
that our author has idealized the religion. Missionaries of the modern 
school will wonder what would be gained even though Buddhists recog- 
nized that their theology may be interpreted as identical with Christian 
doctrine since the social custom and controls of daily life would remain 
untouched and unchanged. 

It is the persistent neglect of the dominant influence of social condi- 
tions which constitutes the main defect of this treatment. Buddhism 
is not a doctrine of salvation merely nor only a system of thought. In 
spite of similar ideas and the use of the same scriptures there are as many 
Buddhisms as there are varied social structures into which the religion 
has come. To interpret it, is to show how an original movement rooted 
in social causes was transformed by accommodation to ever changing 
social conditions. Only because he neglects the consideration of this 
essential fact it is possible for the author to interpret Buddhism by 
exegesis of the scripture texts or from the treatises of philosophers far 
removed from their homeland. Even at their source the scripture itself 
and the religious philosophy require interpretation in terms of the life- 
process which produced them; and when a document is a thousand miles 
and a thousand years removed from its origin it becomes merely incidental 
as source material for religious history. The Christian Scriptures alone 
would never reveal the Christian religion as it is embodied in Africa, 
in Russia and in America. Mr. Saunders is so apt in observation and so 
capable of entering into the life-interests of a people that the history of 
religions can ill afford to leave him in the ranks of those who interpret 
religions by exegesis of scriptures and juggling of verbal ideologies. 

A. Eustace HAypboN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF RELIGION 

Three recent books! by American scholars have appeared during the 
past year in response to the growing demand for an understanding of the 
function of religion in human evolution. They are striking illustrations 
of different methods and different minds. Professor Hopkins marshals, 
with discouraging erudition, an overwhelming mass of facts from every- 
where, creating a work which has the appearance of a source book for 
religious origins. Professor Moore presents a brilliant, clear-cut synoptic 
view of the origin and development of religion. Professor Hume writes a 
glorification of a personal view of Christianity using the other religions as 
a foil against which to display it. 

The great merit of Professor Hopkins’ book is in its insistence upon 
the multiformity of human reactions to environing nature and to social 
situations. It is impossible, after reading it, to make easy, sweeping 
generalizations. He shows too well the vast variety which may underlie 
our glib catch-words to allow any longer the vice of over-simplification. 
In thirteen chapters a continuous stream of materials reveals the objects 
of worship, the ideas of the soul, of the self as soul, of sacrifice, of the 
ritual, the priest and the church. The first eight chapters present the 
primitive material for the making of gods; chapters xvi-xxi treat of 
the evolution of the god-idea, dwelling especially upon the trinitarian 
form in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity, and culminating in a 
modest apologia for theism and immortality. 

Professor Hopkins believes that religion involves ‘“‘squaring human 
life with superhuman life.’”’ Therefore all these early forms of behavior 
in relation to environment must be called “worship.” Therefore, also, 
the very basic issues of life dealt with in political and economic custom 
must be excluded from religion. ‘What makes the shift from custom to 
religion is the attribution of custom as religious to a semi-divine or ances- 
tral authority” (p. 182). This is surely arbitrary. The search for a 
satisfactory life in relation to the cosmic and human environment is the 
religious quest. It implies, of course, a technique for dealing with 
superhuman powers but it is much more than that. Such assimilation 
of religion to theology leads, in other hands, to neglect of the social milieu 
in the interpretation of religion, to a needless separation of the religious 

t The Origin and Evolution of Religion. By E. Washburn Hopkins. New Haven: 


Yale University Press, 1923. 370 pages. $3.00. 


The Birth and Growth of Religion. By George Foot Moore. New York: Scribner, 
1923. viiit+178 pages. $1.50. 
The World’s Living Religions. By Robert Ernest Hume. New York: Scribner, 


1924. X-+298 pages. $1.75. 
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sciences from social science and, at last, to the listing of religion among 
the “superstitions” of a pre-scientific age. 

In this work there is a baffling element in the treatment of the god- 
idea. What can be the purpose of such statements as the following ? 
“The supreme believers worship the Supreme God everywhere”’ (p. 89). 
“One may say: ‘I believe in God, as Godhead, and in the divine incarna- 
tion and in the creative Holy Spirit, as a Christian, a Vishnuite or a 
Buddhist. The three threes are one. There are no racial limitations to 
the kingdom of religion... .’” (p. 345). What they seem to mean is 
that a colorless, formal statement may be made to which no group will 
object because all the distinguishing richness of meaning for the religious 
life of a particular milieu has been removed. In origin, in historical 
development, in religious significance these gods and trinities are very 
different, as Professor Hopkins knows. Of what value then is this 
elaboration of verbal similarity ? 

Professor Moore’s book is accurately described in the title. It traces 
religion from its primitive form in the non-rational reactions of man seek- 
ing seli-preservation to the higher forms in which the dominant stress 
is self-realization. On the way he shows how the environmental 
“powers” are gradually differentiated and the concepts of spirits, ghosts, 
and gods emerge. With unfailing clarity he presents the evolution of 
morals, the varied beliefs regarding the after-life, the ways of salvation, 
and the shaping influences of the religions of higher culture. Christianity 
won its place of leadership, he thinks, because it combined the values of 
Jewish ethical monotheism, Hellenistic soteriology, and Greek philosophy. 

This little book is evidently the crystallization of long years of labor, 
It is an admirable and beautiful piece of work. Avoiding the discussion 
of controversial questions, eliminating unnecessary detail, it presents a 
clear and satisfying picture of the religious quest and achievements of 
mankind. Graduate students will find it a stimulus and the layman may 
read the story of religion without being lost in a labyrinth of facts or 
exasperated by technical jargon. 

Professor Hume’s book is difficult to classify. It is not history of 
religions. It is not a scientific comparison of religions. It does not 
profess to be apologetic, though that is its central motif. Perhaps it 
may be described as a critical evaluation of the author’s idea of the funda- 
mentals of each religion resulting in the acknowledged supremacy of his 
own modernized Christian fundamentalism. 

The book deals with eleven living religions and in each case follows, 
rather closely, a uniform plan, treating the life of the founder, the venera- 
tion of him by his followers, the sacred scriptures, the conception of 
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Deity, the ethics, a brief sketch of the epochs in the history of the religion, 
its elements of weakness and its elements of strength. Finally, the other 
religions are set over against Christianity. The author’s point of view 
may be seen by quotation. “What constitutes a person’s religion is his 
belief in some God or gods and his experience of that God or gods” (p. 3). 
Regarding the scriptures as source material: ‘These render indispensable 
aid in solving the important problem of deciding what was the true form 
of any one of the eleven living religions of the world. . . . . The teachings 


of the founder should in each case furnish an authoritative norm for all 


his followers... .. The sacred scriptures furnish the only uniform 
basis for reporting the various religions”’ (pp. 8,9). A static norm, then, 


may be found for each religion and a sufficient source for arriving at the 
essence of a religion is the scriptures. It is almost unbelievable that this 
book has not wandered down to us from a past century. All the results 
of modern research in the Scriptures, all the implications of psychology 
and the social sciences, all the modern advance in methodology, all the 
concrete achievements in unfolding the historic development and social 
rooting of religions are passed by in this study. The result is a presenta- 
tion of facts and ideas about religions, not a living interpretation of them 
as they actually exist or ever existed at any period of history; and it is 
safe to say that no modern leader of any of them would recognize this 
presentation as adequate. Professor Hume does not commit the sin 
of interpreting the past and modern development of religions from their 
scriptures; he snubs the development altogether and seeks a non-existent 
essence of a religion from the texts. How can one dare to tell him that 
scriptures are only by-products of the religious life, that a living religion 
changes with every generation, that there is no static religious norm 
and that evolving human society is continually creating new religious 
ideas, ideals, and organizations which are as true and valid as any in the 
past ? 
A. Eustace HAyboNn 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE GENIUS OF ISRAEL’ 

A new interpretation of Hebrew life and thought is never amiss. 
The constant increment of new materials contributing to our under- 
standing of the ancient Orient calls for a continual re-writing of Hebrew 
history. The book before us is heartily welcome, for it is written by a 
scholar and much more than a scholar. He knows the scientific method- 

* The Genius of Isracl. A Reading of Hebrew Scriptures Prior to the Exile. By 
Carleton Noyes, Boston: Houghton Mifilin, 1924. Pp, x+452. $5.00. 
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ology of the historical study of the Old Testament and is at home in the 
literature of his subject. He is aware of what has been going on in recent 
years and has taken account of it in his work, He also knows the signifi- 
cance of the Hebrew contribution to religion and the proper evaluation 
of that contribution. Not least of his qualifications, he is master of an 
unusually good literary style, so that his book reads well and holds the 
interest to the last. 

This is a history of the better sort. It does not confine itself to, or 
lay its emphasis upon chronology, or military facts, or political develop- 
ment; though these a)) find recognition in its pages. It brings to the 
fore rather the social and spiritual forces that shaped the course of Hebrew 
development. It recognizes freely the interplay of influences that con- 
tributed to the enrichment of the Hebrew spirit, and it draws a vivid and 
realistic picture of the struggle of the Hebrew soul amid contending forces. 
It is characterized by keen insight, richness of imagination, and an unusual 
power of literary expression, This all makes it an outstanding book. 

The courage of the author is in evidence when he speaks of the stories 
of the Egyptian bondage and the Exodus as “tissue of fable”; his 
caution is equally apparent when he at once adds that ‘ta thread of 
historic fact seems to run through the intricate fabric of legend.” The 
trend of his opinion may be suggested by the fact that he makes Moses a 
real person; he regards the Decalogue as of prophetic origin; he accepts 
the Kenite hypothesis of the origin of Yahwism; he makes Amos antici- 
pate the appearance of the Assyrians as Yahweh’s agents; he interprets 
Hosea’s marriage along the lines laid down by Budde, George Adam 
Smith, and W. R. Harper; and he regards Isaiah as the greatest of all 
the prophets, crediting him with a belief in Messianism and in the 
inviolability of Jerusalem. ‘This is the one defect of a most excellent 
work. It pays little attention to the work of the most recent years, 
Indeed it could have been written a decade ago. One very notable 
instance of this is that the date assigned to the fall of Nineveh is stil) 
606 B.C. instead of 612 B.C. as shown recently by the inscription published 
by J.C. Gadd. The purpose of Egypt’s expedition in 608 must be stated 
quite differently now. Something should have been said of the excava- 
tions at Jericho and Samaria. The best part of the book is, perhaps, that 
which deals with Canaan before the coming of Israel. The merits of the 
book assure it a place in every scholar’s library. Having gone thus far, 
the author must go on and complete his interpretation of the life of ancient 
Israel. We shall await the completion with eagerness. 

J. M. Powts Suiru 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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TWO RECENT VOLUMES OF PROFESSOR SCOTT’S 

The present reviewer has elsewhere said that Dr. Scott makes an 
unfailing practice of writing the one best book on any theme he under- 
takes. If you require proof, read either of the volumes here named. 
The author has scholarship of the first order; he has complete masterv 
of his sources and his material; he works with sure critical method. 
But most important as a qualification for dealing with matters like these, 
he has insight and spiritua) imagination, and a rare sympathy with the 
minds he is interpreting, notably the mind of Jesus. And he has the art 
of giving the results of his studies in clear, simple persuasive form. 

No word stands for a more significant reality in primitive Christianity 
than the term “‘spirit.” Indeed, none looms larger in the whole story of 
human religion. We have many treatises on the spirit in Christian 
history and theology, but we have had nothing equal to this, The nearest 
approach is probably Weinel’s masterly treatise, Die Wirkungen des 
Geistes, untranslated. But Scott’s work has better method, is more com- 
plete, is clearer, is closer and more accurate in its exegesis, leaves a more 
unified and convincing impression. ‘There is seen to be a real develop- 
ment, almost a “ p)ot,”’ in the way the spirit plays its part in the evolving 
religion we now call Christianity, from its primitive and somewhat 
fantastic rdle in early Judaism to its highly complex functioning in the 
language of Paul’s religious experience. All this is traced with a sure 
penetration that at times seems a kind of divination. Why is the spirit 
so largely absent in the utterance of Jesus? How does the Paul who 
wrote “The Lord is the Spirit” keep the two concepts distinct? What 
is the relation of the Spirit to the Logos, and why, alongside the Logos, 
does it bulk so largely in the Fourth Gospe)? What is the bridge from 
the dynamic idea of the Spirit common in the New Testament to the 
personal idea formulated in the doctrine of the Trinity? To such 
questions, in Jarge number, we have in Dr. Scott’s treatise the best 
answer that has been given. There will be surprises here and there for 
the New Testament theologian, but closer examination will show Scott 
to be right. A book of the first importance. 

The Ethical Teaching of Jesus is briefer, but leaves the same impres- 
sion of completeness. [It is compact of common sense and luminous 
exposition, Jt avoids the fault of most works on its theme, the tendency 
to substitute homily for critical exposition, and yet every page is rich in 

1 The Spirit in the New Testament. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., n.d. (but 1923). $2.00. 

The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: Macmillan, 
1924. $1.50. 
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religious suggestion. It would be hard to find a monograph in which 
method and substance are more happily combined to produce the maxi- 
mum effect, There is a singular balance and fairness in all the treat- 
ment; one never feels that the evidence is being overstrained or that 
any point is made by the author's own interest rather than by the clear 
indication of the material. With what refreshment, in these days of 
ardent discussion, do we read the lucid chapters on “ Non-resistance”’ and 
on “The Political Attitude of Jesus.” They are models of their kind. 
If every preacher and every divinity student could be required to read 
this book, the pulpit would vastly profit in persuasiveness as in intelli- 
gence. It is great art to produce a work in which profound critical 
scholarship, transparent simplicity of style, and worthfulness of material 
are so thoroughly blended that no one obtrudes itself above the others, 
yet all are deeply felt. That great art Professor Scott has here again 
displayed. If anyone is writing more helpfully on New Testament 
themes, we do not know it. You must have a book on Jesus’ ethical 


teaching; this is the book to have. 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS! 

Dr. Moffatt’s long-awaited commentary on Hebrews has now 
appeared, and will fully satisfy the expectations of a large public. It 
is the first English commentary in which the Epistle is expounded from 
the point of view which is gradually forcing itself on the acceptance of 
New Testament scholars. Dr. Moffatt definitely discards the myth that 
his author was addressing some obscure group of Jewish Christians who 
were fascinated by the imposing ritual of their old religion and were 
tempted to relapse. He recognizes that the contrast drawn between the 
new worship and that of the tabernacle has no other purpose than to 
establish the main thesis that Christianity is the final religion inasmuch 
as it insures the perfect access to God. 

In the Introduction Dr. Moffatt deals very briefly with several 
problems to which previous commentators have often given their main 
attention. He frankly admits that we have no means of determining the 
question of authorship, and does not waste time in discussing hypotheses 
which cannot be anything but idle guesswork. He treats the question 
of destination in a similar manner, and here, we think, he is unduly 

«The Epistle to the Hebrews (International Critical Commentary). By James 
Moffatt, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Ixxvi+263 pages. $3.50. 
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cautious or skeptical. The question of destination, unlike that of author- 
ship, has a real bearing on the contents of the Epistle; and if it was 
written to Rome, as all the evidence appears to show, it gains immensely 
in historical significance, and much that is difficult in its teaching finds a 
natura) explanation, Dr, Mofiatt holds, with most modern scholars, 
that in any case it was addressed to a household group, not to a miscel- 
laneous church. He reserves his judgment as to whether it should be 
regarded as a letter or a spoken discourse, pointing out that a work so 
peculiar in character may well partake of both characters. He thinks it 
possible that one or two sentences of salutation may have dropped out at 
the beginning, and refuses, on grounds which most readers will feel to be 
conclusive, to admit the hypothesis that the closing verses have been 
added by a later hand to suggest Pauline authorship. The bulk of the 
Introduction is devoted to an exposition of the teaching of the Epistle. 
Its relation to Alexandrian thought is admirably set forth, and is shown 
to determine its ultimate theological conceptions. There ought to have 
been a further section on its affinities with rabbinical speculation. These 
are noted from time to time in the body of the commentary, but the 
Introduction would have gained in value if they had been adequately 
summarized and appraised. There ought, also, to have been some exami- 
nation of the place of Hebrews in the development of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. The emphasis is laid almost exclusively on the highly individual 
doctrine which it expounds, and we are allowed to forget that behind this 
there is the “confession” of a church now reaching toward uniformity. 
A valuable section of the Introduction is that which deals with structure 
and language. The Epistle to Hebrews stands out as one of the master- 
pieces of Christian eloquence, and by careful analysis of its rhythms and 
the building of its sentences Dr. Moffatt has done much to ascertain the 
methods by which the author has achieved his splendid rhetorical effects. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the commentary proper marks a 
great advance on anything hitherto accessible to the English reader. The 
finest previous commentaries (and they still retain their value) are those 
of A. B. Davidson and A. S. Peake; but they are contributed to a series 
in which reference to the Greek text was not permitted. In a highly 
wrought composition like Hebrews everything depends on the accurate 
weighing of Greek words. Dr. Moffatt, with his delicate literary sense, 
is exceptionally qualified for tracing out the subtleties of this literary 
Epistle. He is thoroughly competent in matters of thought as well as 
of language. Sometimes he strikes us as overcautious, but in a com- 
mentator this is a good fault. He presents rival interpretations with 
unvarying fairness, and decides between them with a soundness of 
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judgment which almost always carries conviction. The most helpful 
feature of his commentary, to our mind, is the collection of parallels with 
which he illustrates every important verse. At the present stage of 
scholarship the chief task of the commentator is to explain his text in the 
light of earlier and contemporary thought, and this has never been done 
more fully and aptly than by Dr. Moffatt in the present book. Our 
gravest criticism on his commentary would be that in the effort to pack 
too much into his limited number of pages he is occasionally obscure. 
Sometimes we have found it difficult to make out what is his precise 
interpretation of a given verse, and too often he assumes a previous 
knowledge of the Epistle and its difficulties which many of his readers 
will not possess. 

The Epistle to Hebrews is rich in exegetical puzzles, and Dr. Moffatt’s 
solutions will not always command acceptance. His explanation of 
2:7~9 is far from clear, and it may be doubted whether he has correctly 
defined the meaning of the passage. His treatment of the famous crux, 
13:9-11, is needlessly complicated by the effort to discover some refer- 
ence to sacramentarian doctrine. The whole passage on the Sabbath- 
rest, and especially chapter 4, verses 9, 10, ought to have received a fuller 
discussion. On the two great chapters 11 and 12, where his guidance 
will be most frequently sought, Dr. Moffatt is fortunately at his very 
best. His commentary throughout is learned and illuminating in a rare 
degree, and we can now feel that one of the most serious gaps in English 
theological literature has been worthily filled. 

ERNEST F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
CARPENTER, J. Estrin. Buddhism and Christianity. New York: Doran, 

1924. 319 pages. $1.25. 

An excellent treatise for those who wish to secure an unbiased comparison of these 
two faiths. Both similarities and contrasts are set forth in an objective and dispas- 
sionate manner, leaving the reader free to draw his own conclusions. 

DEVARANNE, PFARRER TH. Chinas Volksreligion. Tubingen: Mohr, 1924. 

28 pages. 1 goldmark. 

The necessity of differentiating the religion of the masses of the people of China— 
the folk religion—from the religions of the philosophical Taoists, Confucianism and 
Buddhism, as they are shown in the literature, has long been realized. This book is 
an attempt to arrive at the religion of the people by the method of the questionnaire. 


Forses, ALEXANDER Krntocu. Rds Mala. (‘‘Hindoo Annals of the Province 
of Goozerat in Western India.”) New York: Oxford University Press 
(American Branch), 1924. Vol. I, xxiiit444 pages. Vol. II, vit+459 
pages. $9.35. 

A new printing of this important collection of histories, materials, and legends of 
the district of Gujarat. Mr. Rawlinson, the new editor, has added footnotes and appen- 
dixes which elaborate and correct the text in the light of recent research; he writes 
also a new appreciation of the life-work of the author. For the student of religion in 
India Book IV is extremely valuable as a presentation of the beliefs and customs as 
they were observed and understood almost a century ago in this particular district of 
India. 


MILBURN, R. Gorpon. The Religious Mysticism of the Upanishads. London: 

The Theosophical Publishing House Ltd., 1924. 100 pages. 35. 6d. 

An excellent, brief interpretation of the religious philosophy of the Upanishads 
by one who is in full sympathy with their mystical spirit. The second part of the book 
is a collection of illustrative selections translated from the oldest Upanishads. 
PerRY, W. J. The Origin of Magic and Religion. New York: Dutton, 1924. 

ix+212 pages. $2.50. 

This book undertakes to interpret the beginnings and development of religion from 
the ‘‘strictly historical point of view.” It works on “‘the principle that the political, 
social, and economic life of a community are reflected in the religious system.” This 
historical, sociological approach is the way of the future in the religious sciences. The 
author has surrendered apparently to the diffusion theory of Elliot Smith. 
PETTAZZONI, RAFFAELE. Svolgimento e Carattere della Storia delle Religioni. 

Bari, Italy: Guis. Laterza, and Figli, 1924. 31+8 pages. 

A critical survey of the development of methodology in the field of the religious 
sciences and a careful delineation of the task of history of religions. 
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HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
BENZINGER, I. Geschichte Israels. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 3d ed., 
1924. 148 pages. 
A concise and clear summary of Hebrew history from the beginning down to the 
time of Alexander the Great. A very useful handbook for German elementary schools. 


Biunt, A. W. F. Israel before Christ. New York: Oxford University Press 

(American Branch), 1924. 143 pages. $1.00. 

A very brief but very good sketch of the history of Israel, being ‘“‘an account of 
social and religious development in the Old Testament.” ‘The author is familiar with 
the results of the best scholarship and has shaped his work accordingly. One wonders 
if the treatment is not too condensed to secure good results. 


HERFORD, R. TRAVERS. The Pharisees. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 

248 pages. $2.00. 

A fresh appreciation of Pharisaism by a gentile author whose previous work in 
this field will insure him a respectful hearing among scholars. Convinced that the 
Pharisees have been unfairly represented by such writers as Weber, Schiirer, and Bous- 
set, because of these authors’ inadequate use of the Talmud, Herford endeavors, on 
the basis of his life-study of the Talmud, to paint a truer picture. 


Jounson, Lewis. The Legends of Israel. New York: Doran, 1924. 347 
pages. $3.00. 
An exceptionally fine homilitical exposition of twenty-five Old Testament stories. 
The modern attitude toward them is adopted throughout. Fine feeling and richness 
of expression combine to make these chapters splendid preaching. 


THE BIBLE 
BARCLAY, GEORGE. The Making and Meaning of the Bible. New York: 
Doran, 1924. 168 pages. $1.75. 
A series of lectures is here presented. The writer’s conception of the Bible is 
modern, and his point of view is wholly historical. It is an admirable book for those 
needing orientation with reference to modern Bible-study. 


SHELDON, CHARLES M. The Everyday Bible. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 

1924. x+640 pages. $2.00. 

It has become quite the custom to translate, condense, and edit the Bible. Dr. 
Sheldon has been at work on this selection of the gist of the Bible for twenty-five years. 
The text is the American Standard Version; there are no comments. The selections 
are well made. The paper and binding, the clear type and omission of chapter and 
verse divisions, are so well combined that it is a sheer pleasure to handle the book. 


SmiTH, GEORGE ADAM. Jeremiah, the Book, the Man, the Prophet. New York: 
Doran, 1924. x+394 pages. $3.00. 
A series of lectures on Jeremiah, displaying the sympathy and insight so familiar in 
the author’s earlier works on Isaiah and the Minor Prophets. The exposition is 
enriched by a new translation of many of Jeremiah’s sermons. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
FIEBIG, PAuLt. Jesu Bergpredigt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1924. 152+82 pages. $2.25. 

This is a further example of recent interest in bringing Talmudic materials to bear 
upon the interpretation of Jesus and the gospels. A selection of rabbinical texts, 
printed both in German translation and in the original Semitic, is cited to illustrate 
the Sermon on the Mount. As compared with the corresponding section in Strack and 
Billerbeck’s Kommentar, Fiebig aims at a study of the literary form more than the 
thought-content of the Sermon. 


GOGUEL, Maurice. Introduction au Nouveau Testament. Tome II: “Le 
quatriéme évangile.”” Paris: Editions Ernest Leroux, 1923. 564 pages. 
This volume on the Fourth Gospel continues this significant series of introductions 

to the books of the New Testament. Two previous volumes have dealt with the 

Synoptic Gospels and the Book of Acts. 


HARDING, R. WrnsBoutt. The Authority of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1922. 
210 pages. $2.00. 
The writer aims more at disclosing the inner mind and personality of Jesus than 
at an exposition of his authoritative teaching, and the Fourth Gospel is thought to 
reveal that mind as well as, if not better than, the Synoptic Gospels. 


JEFFERSON, CHARLES Epwarp. The Character of Paul. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1923. vilit381 pages. $2.25. 
This is not a study in texts, documents, or modern books about Paul, but is an 
appreciation of his character as embodying ideal Christian virtues. It will be particu- 
larly useful for ministers who wish to use Paul as a model of Christian character. 


Lock, WALTER. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles 
(I and II Timothy and Titus). New York: Scribner’s, 1924. xliv+163 
pages. $3.00. 

Another volume in this standard series of Commentaries. The book will later 


receive extended notice. 


Morratt, JAMes. A Critical Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. New York: Scribner’s, 1924. Ixxvi-++264 pages. $3.50. 
An addition to this already well-known series of commentaries maintaining the 
best standards of its predecessors. An extended review will be given later. 


Morratt, JAMES. The New Testament. New York: Doran, 1922. xlili+633 
pages. $2.50. 
The authorized version and Moffatt’s now well-known translation of the New 
Testament are printed in parallel columns. 


SHarro, G. R. H. The Wonders of the Kingdom. New York: Doran, 1924. 
xli+190 pages. $1.75. 
A sober defense of the miraculous element in the Gospels, the purpose of Jesus 
being not primarily a mere display of supernatural power but a ministry of sympathy 
and love. 
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Stitt, J. Ironside. St. Paul on Trial. New York: Doran, 1924. 300 
pages. $2.50. 

This book is primarily a discussion of the Book of Acts. The interpretation rests 
on the fundamental assumption—the author calls it the “fundamental fact’’—that 
Acts was written in preparation for the Defense of Paul at his trial in the Roman 
court. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
BELL, H. Ipris. Jews and Christians in Egypt. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (American Branch), 1924. xii+-140 pages and 5 plates. tos. 

The text, with introductions, English translations, and interpretative comments, 
of several recently discovered papyri. The longest of the collection is a letter of 
Emperor Claudius to the people of Alexandria in 41 A.D. in which specific reference is 
made to a recent feud between the Jews and the non-Jewish residents. There is also 
a group of fourth-century Christian letters dealing with the so-called Melitian schism. 
These are followed by seven more letters of the same period addressed to a certain 
Christian Paphnutius. 

De Fave, Evcene. Origene. Sa vie, son Ocurre, sa Pensée. Paris: Editions 

Ernest Leroux, 1923. x+243 pages. 

This is the first part of what will doubtless prove to be a work of first-rate 
M. de Faye, particularly in his Clement of Alexandria and in his work on 


importance. 
This volume is 


gnosticism, has already demonstrated his fitness for his new task. 
merely an introductory study of the life and writings of Origen, and is to be followed 


later by an exposition of this great Christian scholar’s teachings. 


Von HARNACK, ADOLF. Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten. 4. Aufl. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1923. xit+528, 471 pages. $5.90, $6.75. 

This monumental history of the first three centuries of Christianity’s spread has now 
grown from its original single volume into twice its original proportions. The new 
materia] in the fourth edition amounts to about 130 pages and is found mainly in the 
treatment of Christianity in the East and in the discussion of the organization of the 
Roman church. As in previous editions, no serious account is taken of the work of 
the more recent religionsgeschichtliche Schule as bearing upon the history of early 
Christianity. Apparently the author thinks it sufficient in this connection to depre 
cate, without specific references, the “small business” of the dilettante and the romancer. 
LEIB, BERNARD. Rome, Kiev et Byzance a la Fin du XI¢ Siécle. Paris: 

Auguste Picard, Editeur, 1924. xxxli+356 pages. 

A critical investigation into the antecedents, the history, and the consequences 

2 1 

of the First Crusade. The content is more accurately indicated by the subtitle: 

** Religious Contacts between the Latins and the Greco-Russians under the Pontificate 

of Urban II ( 1088-1099).” 


Loors, FrrepricH. Paulus von Samosata, Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 


Buchhandlung, 1924. xx+346 pages. $4.05. 

It is no easy matter to give an ancient “heretic” his due. 
Paul of Samosata gave to discussions about Christ’s person in the third and later cen- 
turies, and the degree to which he anticipated some modern “‘liberal” views, made very 


But the stimulus which 
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desirable an objective study of his life and teaching. The present volume meets this 
need. It estimates critically the historical tradition about Paul, it evaluates his 
significance for the history of Christian doctrine, and it prints all of the fragmentary 
remains of his writings. 

VIAL, FRANK G. Three Measures of Meal. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1923. xxxlit342 pages. $3.50. 

The ‘‘three measures of meal”’ are the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Roman herit- 
ages into which the new “Vital Force” of Christianity entered to produce the true 
bread of life. 

DOCTRINAL 
BopLeY, Homer S. The Fourth “R.” New York: Revell, 1923. 271 pages. 
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A popular survey of twenty-six topics, ranging from the physical sciences to general 
cultural and religious themes, with the almost too obvious purpose of proving the 


goodness of God. 


Brooks, Puriirps. Tolerance. New York: Dutton, 1924. t11 pages. 
$1.00. 

A timely reprint of lectures delivered to the divinity students of the schools 
of the Protestant Episcopal church a generation ago. President Nicholas Murray 
Butler in an introduction says: “At a time when both tolerance and toleration are 
sadly to seek it is becoming and highly useful to bring again to public attention this 
precious little volume.” 


BucKHAM, JOHN WRIGHT. Personality and Psychology. New York: Doran. 
1924. xv+202 pages. $1.75. 

A practical and apologetic treatment of the main aspects of psychic life, designed to 
defend the reality of personality over against what the author calls ‘selfless 
psychology.” 

McDowa.l, STEWART A. Lvoliution, Knowledge and Revelation. New York: 

Macmillan, 1924, 99 pages. $1.00. 

A philosophical study, based on epistemological analysis with a strong idealistic 
flavor. ‘The author shows that genuine reality is found neither in mere existence, nor 
in mere process, but in a dynamically evolving reality. This is perfectly realized only 


in personality. Theism is thus shown to be a necessary outcome of critical thinking. 


OrcuarD, W. E. Foundations of Faith. New York: Doran, 1924. 222 
pages. $1.75. 
A series of essays on the main theological questions raised today, dealing frankly 
with critical considerations but shaping the discussion into an apologetic for essentially 
conservative beliefs. 
PATTON, CARL S. Religion in the Thought of Today. New York: Macmillan, 
1924. Vitis5gpages. $1.50. 
A survey of present thinking in realms more or less intimately related to religious 
thought. The doctrine of evolution, modern biblical scholarship, and philosophy are 
dealt with, and the religious implications of scholars’ conclusions are brought out, 
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The final chapter deals explicitly with changes in theology due to the conception of 
immanence. The conclusions are moderately conservative, but are set frankly in 
relationship to critical scholarship. 


r 


Prerce, Lorne ALBERT. Primitive Methodism and the New Catholicism. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1923. 70 pages. $1.00. 
An interpretation of the character of original Methodism designed to bring out 
the broad religious sympathies of Wesley, and to suggest that Christian unity may 


best be achieved by following his spirit. 


ATHEARN, WALTER S._ Religious Education Survey Schedules. Vol. Ul. New 

York: Doran, 1924. 271 pages. $4.00. 

The third volume in a series of three covering the survey of religious education in 
Indiana. The first volume was a summary of results, the third is made up of the 
complete schedules and questionnaires on which the published results in Volume I 
were based, Volume SJ is not yet issued, When this volume is issued an evaluation 
of the Indiana Survey as a whole will be made. Volume III will be of interest prima- 
rily to research students in the survey field in moral and religious education. 
CHRISTIAN NURTURE SERIES. Our Bible. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 

Co., 1924. xiv+207 pages. $1.10. 

For several years the ‘‘ Christian Nurture Series’”’ has been in process of revision. 
This volume is prepared especially for pupils of high-school age and is a marked improve- 
ment over its predecessor. The volume seeks to tell the story of the history and develop- 
ment of the Bible. In its attempt to give a ‘“‘bird’s-eye view” of the religious growth 
of a nation and a church, the fascinating story of the manuscripts in the later centuries 
is compressed into two brief lessons, and a valuable opportunity to render a real service 
to young people has been minimized. 

MAYNARD, JOHN A. A Survey of Hebrew Education. Milwaukee: Morehouse 

Publishing Co., 1924. xix+65 pages. $1.50. 

A handy summary of the main facts in the history of Hebrew education. This is 
a trustworthy book in a field on which much poor work has been done. 

MILLER, MADELEINE SWEENEY. Church Pageantry. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1924. 216 pages. $1.00. 

An elementary textbook for young people’s classes. Succeeding chapters discuss 
the present vogue of pageantry, organizing for a pageant, selection and training of 
the cast, the relation to character-building. An unusually good bibliography is given. 
O’SHEA, M.V. (Editor). The Child: His Nature and His Needs. Valparaiso, 

Indiana: The Children’s Foundation, 1924. ix+516 pages. 

This volume of considerable size is planned as a ‘‘survey of present-day knowledge 
concerning child nature and the promotion of the well-being and education of the 
young.” Professor O’Shea has called to his assistance a notable group of experts 
who have written on such themes as the active nature and needs of childhood, the 
child’s moral equipment and development, the social traits of childhood and youth, 
relation of nutrition to mental development, nervous and mental hygiene among chil- 
dren, treatment of sense defects, prevention of delinquency, care of intellectually inferior 
and superior children, problems of adolescence, changing objectives, course of study, 
teaching methods. Twenty pages of topical bibliography add marked value to 
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this first contribution of the Children’s Foundation. The volume should be of value 

to all students of children, teachers, and intelligent parents. 

RHODES, BERTHA Maritpa. Keligton in the Kindergarten. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1924. xvilit261 pages. $1.75. 

The author of this new course for children of kindergarten age evidently knows 
child life. She presents religion to little children in simple concrete lessons in terms 
of child experience. Materia) for the child also may be obtained from the publishers. 
RussELt, Mary M. Drama as a Factor in Social Education. New York: 

Doran, 1924. 140 pages. $1.50. 

This volume seeks to show the place of the drama in the program of an education 
that seeks to socialize the child. The discussion is related to the school, the church, 
the community, and the rural problem with practical suggestions for the use of the 
drama in each situation. <A good bibliography is appended. 


TRALLE, HENRY Epwarp. Dynamics of Teaching. New York: Doran, 

1924. 190 pages. $1.60. 

A discussion of the methods of vital teaching. In succeeding chapters the teacher’s 
approach, personal study of the lesson, classroom manner, are discussed. Helpful 
bibliography is offered at the end of each chapter together with guidance of a discus- 
sional period. The little book should prove suggestive as a training manual for church- 
school teachers. 

MISSIONS 
BROOMHALL, MARSHALL. Robert Morrison. New York: Doran, 1924. 
xvi+ 238 pages. $1.50. 

This is the fourth volume in a new series of missionary biographies prepared and 
published under the direction of the United Council for Missionary Education. A 
thrilling account of the Jabors of a missionary pioneer who opened up a closed country 
and laid the foundations of the Christian church in China. 


Gites, Dorotuy. Adventures in Brotherhood. New York: Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1924. vili+184 
pages. $0.75. 

A collection of stories designed to draw the various races of American society 
together in a more sympathetic fellowship by revealing the human interests which are 


common to mankind irrespective of creed or color. 


Hirt, Pattie K. The Syrians in America. New York: Doran, 1924. ix+ 

139 pages. $1.00. 

Volume VII in the “New Americans Series of Racial Studies,” brief notices of 
which have appeared in these columns from time to time. ‘The author is a native of 
Syria, educated in Beirut and America, and now professor in the American University 
of Beirut. An accurate and deeply interesting story of the Syrian people at home and 
in the land of their adoption. 


HutcuHinson, Paut. China’s Real Revolution. New York: Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of the United States and Canada. 1924. x+182 
pages. $0.75. 

This book is a description of the subtle forces that are at work among the students, 
women, homes, factories, and churches of China, effecting a much more profound revolu- 

tion than that of 1911. 
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Porter, Lucius CHapin. China’s Challenge to Christianity. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada, 1924. 
vii+248 pages. $0.75. 

An admirable portrayal of the changing conditions in the midst of which the 
Christian forces are operating today in China. Bibliography. 

SEEBACH, MARGARET R. Land of all Nations. New York: Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1924. vit154 
pages. $0.75. 

Sketches from the life-history of real Americans who, although springing from 
different racial stocks and coming from different countries, are making valuable con- 
tributions to the life of America. 

WititoucuBy, W. C. Race Problems in the New Africa. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1923. 296 pages. $4.50. 

A careful study, made by one who has lived and worked among them, of the cus- 
toms and thought of the Bantu race, South Africa, giving a knowledge of the inner 
life and culture of the people, which is so indispensable to the statesman or the mis- 
sionary. 
SERMONS 
ANDERSON, C. P. Religion and Morality. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publish- 

ing Co., 1924. 50 pages. $1.00. 

Five addresses given by the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church in Chi- 
cago during Holy Week, dealing forcefully with the topics: religion, morality, sex 
morality, sin, and spiritual power. 

Borenwam, F. W. A Casket of Cameos. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1924. 271 pages. $1.75. 

A companion book to A Bunch of Everlastings, in which added force and grace 
are given to great texts because they have been used on especial occasions and often 
by the master preachers. One wonders at the mastery of the author’s sources. His 
handling of Mark Sabre’s text is especially interesting. 

GEDEN, ALFRED S. Interpretations New and Old. New York: Scribner’s, 
1924. Vii+223 pages $2.50. 

A collection of sermons, interested chiefly in theological aspects of religion. 
Many people will find them illuminating and helpful in their effort to revalue the old 
truths of religion. 

Hovucu, Lynn Harotp. The Imperial Voice and Other Sermons and Addresses. 
New York: Macmillan, 1924. ix+146 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Hough has assembled in this book eighteen sermons and addresses, on a wide 
range of subjects, which he treats with his characteristic suggestiveness, insight, and 
real interpretation. His range of reading is so wide and his style so beautiful and 
energetic that he is never dull. This is a quickening book. 

KENNEDY, G. A. StuDDERT. The Wicket Gate or Plain Bread. New York: 
Doran, 1924. 246 pages. $1.50. 

““What is the padre after with his rough stuff?” people have been asking ever 
since they read Lies and J Believe. Here in another book he tells them: ‘‘ We are seek- 
ing for the plain bread of religion which we must have in order to live.’’ He finds it in 
the Lord’s Prayer; and these sermons are expository of it. Such plain talking; such 
terrible sincerity; such loving and frank unfolding of modern sins and the shining 
light in Christ! 

















